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Is apoor complexion your handicap? 


Many an otherwise attractive man or is not fresh, smooth and healthy, 
woman is a social failure because or has suffered from an unwise use 
of a poor complexion. If your skin of cosmetics, see if you can not 


improve it by the daily use of 


Resinol Soap 












Resinol Soap is not only unusually 
cleansing and softening, but it helps 
nature give to the skin that beauty of 
perfect health which it is impossible 
to imitate. Tendency to pimples is 
lessened, redness and roughness dis- 
appear, and usually in a very short 
time the complexion becomes clear 


The extreme purity of Resinol Soap, 
its freedom from harsh alkali, and the 
soothing, healing Resinol medication 
which it contains, adapt it especially 
to the care of a baby’s delicate skin. 

If the complexion is in bad condition through 
neglect, or by an unwise use of cosmetics, a 


little Resinol Ointment should at first be used 
to help Resinol Soap restore its health and 





and velvety. beauty. Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists 
and dealers in toilet goods. For trial-size cake, 
write to Dept. 4-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 






























A Great Deal More 


For a Very Little More 


LOWER price will not compensate a 
man for poor results in a tire. 


Having invested hundreds, or thou- 
sands, in a motor car, he will not let a 
trifling additional cost stand in the way 
of getting the highest measure of safety 
and service, and the greatest possible 
mileage. : 


The tire buyers of America gladly pay a 
very little more for Goodyear Tires be- 
cause they feel they cannot afford to dis- 
pense with Goodyear qualities; and be- 
cause, for a little more, Goodyear gives a 
great deal more. 


They have learned that true economy in 
tires, as in everything else, is a matter of 
service, not of price; and that Goodyear 
Tires do cost less in the end. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Here's. the Letter | Saving of 1/5 t 
a ee oe Canad INR he Way 


jand 1 only small " Wienetecenen a big, successful concern says to you: “We guaran- 

teetocut yourcoal bills 4to 34,"" you’vesimply got tolisten. 

And when on top of this saving you can have cleaner 
and better heat, it all means that you cannot afford to let 
the opportunity go unnoticed. 

.. For instance, read the letter shown to the left. It is 
from a cold part of Canada. It tells of more and better 
heat f orless money the UNDERFEED way. And itisonly 

one of thousands of just yore ee for the on 

Please don’t ignore mag but Sap nd ttached cou id get m 
pose cts aos the a, iamon' UN UNDERFEED which today is iavue 
money in omes all over country. You incur positively no ex, or ob- 
ligation in sending coupon. — 











WILLIAMSON CUT 
OS | NEW-FEED COAL 

lo i DD Se ae es Se we D BILLS 
Furnaces and Boilers 2°% 


The “Candle” Principle 
Coal is fed from below in the 5 UNDERFEED. That means the clean, 
live coals are always on top—never sm: it in direct contact all the time with 
the most effective heat-radiating surfaces. 
Nosmoke, gas or dust, because these valuable heat elements must pass up through 
the fire and be converted into clean usable heat. 










A boy of twel easil hg UNBERFEED, N adn “= 
ve can ly operate the 0 ing. E oon 

wonderfully simple and effective. eee warmeair, hot , a ~4 
of its scientific feed principle the UNDE! TREEED will burn the ne cheaper gra des ra coal 

as effectively as the more ccs grades. That's a first at saving you're always sure of. 

8S send the coupon today—NO' Remember, the saving of one-half to two-thirds coal cost is 
evs. GUARANTEED the UNDERFERD 1D way. The coupon also brings a hee interesting 

'F Overfed to UNDERFEED,"’ free, which pictures o> 
AMSON 


THE WILLI 
823 West Fifth Avenue CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SS MO, ARS A ee A GT DIY AM mG! caesar) ee com att 

The Williamson Heater Co. 823 Wes? Fifth Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 4 to 24 with a Williamson New-Feed 
Warm Air....Steam or Hot Water....(Mark X after system interested in) 
My Dealer’s Name is..... POT ere 


DEALERS: Let us tell you about the New-Feed UNDER- 
FEED and our 1916 proposition. Both are winners. 




















Tooth Brush 
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over which Lawton’s division 

marched that night. Occasional 
light showers dropped from the 
clouds that for the most part ob- 
scured the sky and hid the full moon. 
Now and then an exhausted man 
stumbled from the ranks and fell 
by the roadside. Two hours after 
midnight the Second Massachusetts 
reached the brink of a valley, and 
there they bivouacked. Whenever 
the moon came out from behind the 
clouds the soldiers could see, across 
the valley, the walls and blockhouses 
of El Caney. 

At daylight Ludlow’s brigade left 
its bivouac and moved out to a posi- 
tion southwest of El Caney. On 
the crest and slopes of the hill were 
three bloekhouses and many rifle 
pits. To capture those works of 
the enemy was the task assigned to 
Ludlow’s men. 

They went about their work cou- 
rageously, but their first exposed 
movement drew the Spanish fire. It 
was impossible for them to advance 
in mass formation; but by sally and 
sortie, under a galling and deadly 
fire, as if they were the besieged 
instead of the besiegers, the men 
made headway toward the valley. 

They were at a terrible disadvan- 
tage. They had no artillery in posi- 
tion to cover their advance. They 
could answer the enemy’s fire with 
little effect; for the Spanish troops 
were concealed in blockhouses and 
hidden by intrenchments. It was 
impossible to keep company or even 
squad formation. Every man_ad- 
vanced by himself, as his own cour- 
age and judgment dictated. 

Side by side, Pen and Aleck fought 
their way from tree to tree, from 
rock to rock, taking advantage of 
fences, hedges, shrubbery, anything 
that provided even slight protection 
from the bullets and shrapnel that 
went hissing and hurtling by them. 
It was slow work. The morning 
grew late, the midday sun blazed 
down upon them, and they were not 
yet halfway across the valley. 

A huge fragment of a shell that had exploded 
just in front of them struck the trunk of a tree 
behind which the boys had taken shelter, and 
split it to its roots. 

**Pen, old man, that was a close call,’’ said 
Aleck. 

**Yes; but did you see the dust that flew 
when my last bullet hit that middle trench? 
Something happened over there then.’’ 


[: was a rough and muddy road 


Spave, and sought shelter behind a low stone with their comrades pushed on to advanced his shelter, with Aleck at his heels. | to the defenders of Santiago, in order that 


wall, twenty yards to the front. Other groups 
to right and left were pushing forward to the | 
same cover. Not all of them reached it. | 
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BUT THE OFFICER DID NOT FOLLOW THEM. 





THE FLAG 
- By Homer Greene © 





In Eleven Chapters. Chapter Ten 


A squad of men led by Lieutenant Pen-!gashed by a rough fragment of shrapnel. | blockhouses and rifle pits. Leaping to his | 
field rushed by the two boys, crossed an open | Unaware of this catastrophe, Pen and Aleck | feet, Pen seized his rifle and started out from | was far advanced an armistice was granted 


shelter. Bullets whistled and sang round | 
them. Shells went shrieking by and tore 
| great limbs from trees above their heads. 


| 


Here and there on the open ground, after the | Here and there men stumbled and fell, and | 


troops had passed, lay human bodies, strangely | 


did not rise again. On the hill ahead, the | rades of their own company; the men poured | 


‘*Look !?? hecried. ‘‘Wecan get there now! | 
The boys are already climbing the hill! Come | 
onl’? 

They went up the slope in the wake of com- | 


still. Lieutenant Penfield turned and beck- | Spanish guns flashed incessantly. The rattle | into the rifle pits abandoned by the enemy; 
oned to the two boys to come. Iron and lead | and roar of rifle and cannon and the crash of | | they captured the blockhouses silenced by the 
were ploughing up the soil round them, but | exploding shells were on every side of them; | big guns; they met the Spanish soldiers in 


they reached their comrades safe. 

‘*This is better cover,’’ said the lieutenant, | 
‘‘than that shattered tree. Are either of you 
hurt?”? 

‘*Not a seratch,’’ replied Pen. 

““Good! If we can only reach the base of | 
the hill, we can get up the slope without great 
loss. They can’t train their guns on us then. 
If our people would drag some light artillery 





to the top of that hill back yonder, they could 
silence those fellows in ten minutes. ”? 


| but, grim and grimy, the men struggled un- 
| flinchingly on toward the base of the hill. 

In the midst of the mélée, Pen suddenly 
twisted round. 


shelter of a rock near by. 
‘*What is it, Pen? What happened ?’’ 
‘*Nothing much. I think a Mauser passed 


| pretty close to me, but I’m not hurt.’’ 


But he was hurt. Already a bloodstain 


He reeled, staggered, and | 
would have fallen if Aleck had not caught | 
him in his arms and dragged him into the | 





the streets of El Caney and fought them hand 
to hand. 
The Spaniards were brave and desperate. | 
Although their line of retreat toward Santiago 
was blocked, and they were surrounded by a 
superior force, they yielded only inch by inch. 
Not until the bulk of their little army had 
been hewn down and their gallant commander, 
Vara del Rey, had been shot dead in the 
street, did they raise the white flag above his 


| Tiddled body and give themselves and their | 


Crouching behind the low wall, the soldiers | was showing through his sweat-soaked shirt. | city over to the American troops. 


were already pouring bullets into the rifle pits | 
on the slope ahead of them. Ten yards to the | 


Aleck tore open his comrade’s shirt and bared | 


the wound. A bullet, passing between his| work had been done that day. 


It was not only at El Caney that fierce 
Kent and 


left a shell dropped. There was a blazing | arm and his side, had ploughed a light furrow Sumner, on the left, had marched down the 
glare, a deafening crash, and the air was through the flesh of each, and had scraped a rib. | valley of the Aguadores and in the early 
‘‘That was a lucky shot, old man,’’ said | morning had attacked the highly fortified town 


filled with fragments of steel, loose stones, | 
smoke and dust. 

‘‘We can’t stay here and take that!’’ cried | 
Lieutenant Penfield. ‘‘Who’ll follow me to 
the base of the hill? Look! ‘The regulars | 
ever yonder have already started. ’’ 

“*T’ll go,’? replied Pen. 

“And I,’’ said Aleck. 

‘*Fine! That’s Pennsylvania grit!’ 

‘And I’? shouted every man in the group. | 

‘*That’s Massachusetts daring,’’ added the 
lieutenant. ‘Come on!?? 

Springing from shelter, he mounted the stone | 


; Aleck. 


‘*Let’s get these scratches fixed up so they 


back into the fight. ’’ 


|of San Juan and its defenses. 


As at El Caney, the American troops had 


| won’t bleed quite so much. I want to get | fought their way through the jungle, in the 


face of a murderous fire, across a grass-covered 


From the first-aid packet with which every | plain, and up the steep slope of the hill, and 
soldier is supplied they took bandages and | had captured the fort and the intrenchments 
fastenings and, after stanching the flow of | lying along the San Juan ridge. 


blood, bound up the wounds. 


But the captured position was exposed to 


‘*T’m just as good as new,’’ said Pen, when | fire and sally from the enemy’s: second line of 
the task was finished. ‘‘And it doesn’t hurt | defense round Santiago, and the soldiers in 


| a bit. What firing’s that??’ 


blue became easy prey to sharpshooters on the | 


They both looked back to the hill crest from | neighboring heights. Indeed, the American 
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Lawton to bring his division up from 
El Caney. He had already been 
requested by General Shafter, during 
the day, to abandon his attack and 
to go to the aid of the forces so hard 
beset at San Juan; but when the re- 
quest reached him he was too deeply 
engaged with the enemy to withdraw. 
Now that he had taken El Caney, 
however, he was ready to answer 
the emergency call from the left. 

So his troops, although almost 
exhausted by the hard fighting of 
the day, started back by the way 
they had come toward the head- 
quarters camp on the Aguadores. 
Some hours after midnight, when 
they had got well along on the route 
to San Juan, they turned into the 
grounds of what had once been a 
handsome country estate, and rested 
there for the remainder of the night. 

In the early morning they went 
on, and soon joined forces with 
Sumner on the San Juan heights. 
There they lay all day in hastily 
dug trenches, exposed to the scorch- 
ing sun of the morning and the 
drenching showers of the afternoon, 
answering as best they could the 
fire of bullets and shells that poured 
upon them from sharpshooters in 
ambush and from the enemy’s outer 
works toward Santiago. 

Before they had set out that morn- 
ing, the regimental surgeon had 
dressed Pen’s wounds and had ad- 
vised him to go to the rear; but the 
boy would not go. 

‘*It would break my heart,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to be forced out of this fight 
on account of these little scratches. ’’ 

In the afternoon, crouching in a 
rifle pit that was half filled with 
mud, and watching with keen eye 
a distant, tree-covered hillock from 
which an enfilading rifle fire was 
raking the trenches, he said to Aleck : 

**Do you know what I was just 
wishing?’’ 

*‘*No. ”? 

‘*T was wishing that my Grand- 
father Butler could see me at. this 
moment. ’’ 

‘““Why?’”’ 

‘*T think, if he could, he would never re- 
member again some things I did when I was 


a boy.” 


‘*He’s already forgotten them forever. The 
letter. you got from him last week proves that. 
You’re his hero of heroes now.’’ 

The firing continued at intervals all night; 
and when daylight came again the battle was 
renewed in all its intensity. 

But it was soon toend. Before the morning 


| terms might be arranged for the evacuation 
of the city. Then negotiations halted, and, 
although the armistice was continued, the 
enemy did not surrender. 

The next day Ludlow’s brigade was sent to 
feel its way to the north and west of the 
beleaguered town. So, marching by day, 
snatching scanty sleep on the wet ground at 
night, suffering often from thirst and hunger, 
the troops that had fought at El Caney and 
that had held the ridge for a day and a 
night at San Juan pressed on over the hills 
and through the jungles. At last, from the 
crest of the hills, they looked down upon 
the red roofs of Santiago and on the glisten- 
ing waters of the bay, from which a few days 
before the Spanish fleet had gone forth to 
destruction. 

But men and guns and bayonets are not 
the only instruments of death with which the 
soldier in tropical countries has to contend. 
There are the fevers, more dreadful and 
devastating than shells and bullets. Those 
fevers were now beginning to -reap their 
harvests from the bloodstained fields. Hour 
after hour the big army wagons—the ambu- 
lances had not yet come up from the coast— 
were carrying their loads of fever patients 
back from the front to the field hospitals at 
the rear. 

On the fourth day after leaving the ridge at 
San Juan, Aleck was stricken. 

**You’ve got it all right,’’ said the young 
assistant surgeon, after he had tested the boy’s 
skin, felt his pulse and looked at his tongue. 
‘““Take this quinine; and here’s an army 
wagon just starting for the hospital. You’d 
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fence; his men rose and poured over it. But | which they had come, and saw that the Amer- | generals seriously considered the question of better climb in and go down. You’ll be of no 
the officer did not follow them. He fell back, | ican artillery had taken a position on the hill wee the position. | further use up here.’’ 


with his shoulder wrenched and torn and | behind them and was shelling the Spanish; At nightfall they sent an urgent appeal to| So Aleck, mud-stained and ragged, with 
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chattering teeth, pallid skin and aching bones, 
wrung Pen’s hand, left a message for the 
folks at home, in case Pen should get back 
first to the Pennsylvania hills, climbed into 
the big wagon with the rest, and started on the 
five-mile journey to the hospital. 

There were no luxuries at the hospital, no 
comforts, few conveniences. You cannot have 
such things in war time in an overcrowded 
field hospital just behind the battle line. 

In the shelter of a ‘‘dog tent,’’ with violent 
and delirious victims of the plague on either 
side of him, Aleck lay for a single night, 
burning with fever, tortured by thirst, racked 
with almost unendurable pain. 

When morning came, and the first paroxysm 
of his illness had passed, he pulled himself 
together, slipped away from the hospital, and 
started back on the trail toward Santiago to 
rejoin his company and his comrade. It was 
better, he thought, to be out there on the hills, 
lying in the open, than to stay in that dreadful 
camp of pestilence. 

He dragged himself along for about a mile, 
and then lay down to rest under the shadow 
of a ceiba tree. 

An army wagon, laden with fever-stricken 
patients, came lumbering down the hill, passed 
him, and then stopped. The driver peered 
round the corner of his box and called 
out to him: 

**Goin’ to the hospital ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Aleck. 
other way.’’ 

‘*All right! Thought if you was goin’ 
my way I’d give you a lift, that’s all.’’ 

‘*Thank you!’’ 

But before the driver could settle him- 
self in his seat and resume his journey, 
some one from the interior of the wagon 
cried out weakly: 

** Aleck |’? 

The soldier at the roadside started to 
his feet, struggled out into the mud, and 
peered into the shadows beneath the 
coverings of the wagon. Not far from 
the end, one of a pitiful row, lay Pen, 
with pallid face, blue lips and staring 
eyes. 

‘*T thought I recognized your voice,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I’m sick. I’m going to the 
hospital. Where are you going?’’ 

‘* Back to the hospital with you, ’’ Aleck 
replied promptly. ‘‘It isn’t a fit place 
for you to go alone.’’ 

He climbed up to the seat with the 
driver, and the big wagon creaked and 
jolted on down the road. 

It was well that Aleck went back, for 
Pen, who was very ill, needed him. 
Affectionate companionship is a mighty 
solace in a time like that. Moreover, it 
so chanced that the paroxysms of the 
disease from which they were suffering, 
coming on them on alternate days, had 
not selected the same days for both of 
them. - So in a feeble and pathetic way 
they could look after each other. Yet 
hour by hour they, seemed to weaken. 

Then a still more terrible enemy beset 
the invading army. 


** Going the 


press the fact, but it would not be suppressed. 
The news spread through the ranks. It 
reached the hospital, and struck terror to the 
hearts of those who were as yet suffering only 
from miasmatic ills. 

One day a physician went up and down 
the rows of prostrate, moaning and delirious 
patients and examined each one carefully. 
It was apparent that he had a special purpose, 
for in every case he pulled down the lower 
lid of the patient’s eye and scrutinized the 
eyeball carefully. 

Now and then he would turn and nod to the 
attendants who followed him, and they would 
pick up the man whom he had just left, lay 
him in a blanket on a litter, and carry him 
away. 

The men knew where they were being taken. 
It was to the yellow-fever hospital on the 
hillside near by. They knew also that from 
that place scarcely one in ten of them would 
come back alive. 

When the physician had examined Pen, he 
passed on to Aleck. He tested him in the 
same manner in which he had tested the others. 
Then he turned to the attendants and nodded. 
Aleck saw the sign. 

‘* Yellow jack, is it, doctor?’’ he asked. 

The doctor smiled. ‘‘Yes,”? he replied. 
‘*Yellow jack.’’ 

Aleck lifted himself on his elbow and turned 
to Pen. 

**Good-by, old man! I’ve got to go up the 
hill—to another camp. I won’t be long away. 
Hold fast to your grit till I get back.’’ 

Pen stared at him with fever-blurred eyes. 

‘“*If you go by the schoolhouse,”? he an- 
swered, ‘‘look at the flag. 
grandfather gave it. Tell Miss Grey—I’ll be 
back to school—in the morning. Good-by!’’ 

The men with the litter laid Aleck on it and 
carried him away. 

Then from the heights of San Juan and the 
plain beyond, rolling down the hillside, echo- 
ing through the jungle, penetrating the fetid 
air of, the fever hospital itself, came a wild 
and exultant ery. 

Pain - racked men turned their eyes upon 





Yellow fever stalked | 
among the troops. The officers tried to sup- | 


| the door of the sitting room. 
It’s a beauty. My | 





one another in mute inquiry. This was what 
had caused that mighty shout: the American 
soldiers who had fought at San Juan, at 


El Caney and at Las Guasimas had at that 
moment seen the Stars and Stripes go up over 
the walls of the palace in the city of Santiago. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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IV. THE REAL LADY. 


ton, who had just risen from the 
breakfast table, ‘‘if your sister is ill, 
you must go and see her.’’ 

Olga, the Swedish maid of all work, hastened 
away with an eager word of thanks. 

‘*Tt’s too bad it’s to-day that she has to go, 
isn’t it, mother?’’ said Isabel, as she began to 
gather up the knives and forks and to put them 
on a wicker tray. ‘‘We’ve had breakfast so 
late, and it’s cleaning day, and you have to 
read your paper at the Woman’s Club lunch- 
eon. Isn’t that the way things always go?’’ 

*“‘T never knew it to fail,’’ answered Mrs. 


“Vien of course, Olga,’’ said Mrs. Carle- 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





we? It isn’t just because she has money and 
does exactly what she pleases, but she’s so 
particular—I can tell that from her letters; 
and she’s lived abroad so many years, with 
servants to wait on her, hand and foot. I 
want her to see that we are ladies and that 
we know how to have everything just right.’’ 

Mrs. Carleton laughed. ‘‘Well, Isabel,’’ she 


said quizzically, ‘‘when you’ve kept house as 
many yéars as I have, you’ll understand that 
there are times when you can’t have everything 
as you want it.’’ 

‘“‘T know, mother. But we must make a spe- 
cial effort to have things dainty and attractive 


WHILE THEY WERE WORKING, COUSIN EUNICE TOLD AMUSING INCIDENTS 
OF HER LIFE IN ITALY. 


Carleton. ‘‘Maids always leave at the worst 
possible time. But Olga is so good and con- 
scientious that we ought not to complain. ’’ 

‘And it isn’t her fault that her sister fell 
downstairs,’? remarked Isabel, who had a 
strong sense of justice, which sometimes be- 
came severe. 

‘*T shouldn’t mind so much, ’’ Mrs. Carleton 
went on, with a sigh, ‘‘if I had only the paper 
to read; but I’m on the finance committee, too, 
and we have to meet at half past ten. ’’ 

‘*We’ll get along somehow, Mother-Bird, ’’ 
Isabel reassured her. ‘‘ And it’s lucky father’s 
off on a fishing trip. We girls won’t bother 
to get much luncheon—just bread and milk, or 
something. Fanny and I’ll do what we can 
to make the house look nice. It’s a good thing 
there’s no school and that Cousin Eunice isn’t 
arriving to-day.’’ 

A moment later Mrs. Carleton exclaimed 
suddenly, ‘‘I. believe I heard the postman! 
That front doorbell is out of order again. 
Run, Isabel, and see if there’s a letter from 
Cousin Eunice. ’’ 

‘*Yes, there is!’’ cried the girl, coming back 
with a large square envelope heavily bordered 
with black. ‘‘O mother, you don’t suppose —’’ 

Mrs. Carleton tore open the letter and glanced 
through it hastily. ‘‘Yes!’? she exclaimed. 
‘*She’s finishing that business in Freeport 
earlier than she expected, and she’ll be here 
to-day—to-day, Isabel !’’ 

‘*At what time?’’ asked Isabel excitedly. 

‘‘Not until half past five. That isn’t so 
bad, is it? I can get home by half past two 
or three, and we can fly round and put things 
in order and have dinner ready by the time 
she gets up from the station.’? She went to 
‘*Fanny!’? she 
called. ‘‘Cousin Eunice is coming to-day. 
Run over and see if Mrs. Hogan can come in 
to help us for a few hours. Things really 
must be cleaned nicely,’’ she added, turning 
to Isabel again. ‘‘They’ve been neglected all 
the week, because Olga and I had to put up 
all those apples and quinces that mother sent 
in from the farm. ’’ : 

**O mother, ’’ Isabel burst out, with a serious 
frown on her pretty white forehead, ‘‘we must 
have things nice for Cousin Eunice, mustn’t 





—the house, and our clothes, and what we 
have to eat, and everything. I don’t want 
Cousin Eunice to think that, because father’s 
@ poor professor, we aren’t just as refined as 
other members of the family. And anyway, 
it’s our duty to make her as comfortable and 
happy as we can.”’ 

Mrs. Carleton hurried upstairs to put her 
own room in order, to get her committee notes 
ready and to dress. 

Fanny came back, out of breath, with her 
black eyesdancing. ‘‘Mrs. Hogan can’t come, 
nohow,’’ she quoted with a giggle; ‘‘it’s half 
erazy she is with the toothache, and him 
bringin’ his first wife’s mother for supper, and 
not a stitch in the house to eat!’’ 

Isabel laughed in spite of her vexation. 
‘*Then we’ll have to pitch in, Gypsy-Girl, and 
do the best we can by ourselves. Where’s 
Celia?’’ 

‘*Out in the back yard, playing Indian, and 
do let her stay there; she’s as cross as two 
sticks because I wouldn’t let her paste pictures 
in my camera book. And, O Isabel, I hate to 
remind you, but this is the day for my violin 
lesson. I’ve got to take it, no matter what 
happens. I guess Cousin Eunice isn’t so nice 
but what she can stand what we can.’’ 

‘*Q Fanny,”’ cried Isabel reproachfully, 
‘*when people come tovisit you, you like them to 
have what they’re accustomed to! Now, that’s 
a good girl—you go and get my room ready for 
our guest; I’m going in with you while she’s 
here. Don’t forget to air the sheets in the 
sun, and wipe all round the mopboards so there 
won’t be any dust.’’ Isabel spoke with anx- 
ious importance. ‘‘And make the bed just the 
way they taught you in domestic science. You 
can do it very nicely if you try.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ called Fanny on her way up- 
stairs, ‘‘but I have to go for my lesson pretty 
soon |’? 

Just then the iceman came, and then the 
woman from the country with the eggs and 
the butter; and then Isabel had to order the 
groceries over the telephone. 








the kitchen door. Fanny had told her about 
Mrs. Hogan. ‘‘I’m sorry to leave you like 
this, child,’ she said, ‘‘but I’ll come back 
the minute I can get away. I ought to tele- 
phone for a man to put that doorbell right, but 
I haven’t time. Don’t work too hard, dear.’’ 

‘*T know what I’ll do,’? murmured Isabel to 
herself after her mother had gone. ‘‘I’!l muss 
up every room, so that I’ll just have to put it 
to rights, whether I get tired or not. If I did 
one room at a time, I might be tempted to give 
things a ‘lick and a promise,’ as grandmother 
says. I’m determined that this house shall be 
perfectly spick and span when our distin- 
guished relative arrives !’’ 

She carried some of the rugs out on the 
back porch and shook them; others she swept 
thoroughly and piled in the front hall. She 
heaped books and ornaments on sofas and 
covered them with newspapers; she looped 
the curtains high up out of the dust. Three 
floors she went over rapidly with a dampened 
mop, but the dining-room floor seemed to need 
special attention. 

**T’]l just go at it like a professional !’’ 

She was down on her knees, in a long apron, 
with a white cloth round her head and her 
sleeves rolled up, when she heard a step in 
the sitting room. 

‘*Is Mrs. Carleton at home?’’ asked a 
woman’s voice quietly. 

Isabel looked up with a sudden feeling 
of horror. The woman standing in the 
doorway was tall and handsome, and 
dressed in deep but rich and costly mourn- 
ing. 

“*T came right in,’’ the woman ex- 
plained, ‘‘because the doorbell didn’t 
seem to ring.’’ 

Isabel rose from her knees; her face 
was flushed, her hair straggled out from 
under the edges of her wild - looking 
turban, her apron was wet and soiled, 
her hands were red and dripping. 

‘*No, mother isn’t at home,’’ she 
answered pleasantly ; ‘‘she had to go toa 
Woman’s Club luncheon.’”’ (‘*I won’t 
ery,’’ she was saying to herself; ‘‘I won’t, 
oh, I won’t!’’) 

A slight change passed over the face of 
the visitor. 

‘*She thought I was the maid,’’ flashed 
into the girl’s mind. 

‘*I’m sorry,’’ began the lady. 

‘*Are you father’s Cousin Eunice?’’ 
asked Isabel, with a smile. ‘‘We’re ever 
and ever so glad to see you!’’ 

She took the cloth from her head, wiped 
her hands on it and went over to the 
strange lady, who kissed her affectionately. 

‘*And so this is Isabel! Just think! 
I haven’t seen you since you were five 
years old. You’ve changed a good déal.’’ 

Cousin Eunice seemed oblivious of the 
disorder round her. 

‘*T dare say I have changed in twelve 
years!’’ said Isabel, with a laugh. (‘‘Oh, 
what a mess,’’ she was thinking; ‘‘but I 
won’t show how terribly I feel !’’) 

‘*Didn’t you get my telegram? I sent 

one several hours ago—when I found that I 
could take an earlier train. But perhaps this 
is it. I found it under the door.’’ 

She held out a yellow envelope. 

Isabel took it calmly, but her heart was beat- 
ing fast with chagrin. ‘‘I’m sorry we didn’t get 
it,’’ she said, ‘‘but you’re just as welcome, 
anyway.’’ To herself she added, ‘‘It isn’t 
her fault that we aren’t ready for her.’’ 

Isabel’s frank gray eyes met those of the 
handsome woman, who looked so sad in her 
black crape veil that Isabel found herself feel- 
ing sorry instead of embarrassed. If mother 
should lose father — 

‘*Come up to your room,’’ she said cordially, 
and with an assurance that she was far from 
feeling. (‘‘Oh, if Fanny has only done things 
properly !’’ was her frantic thought.) ‘‘Where 
is your luggage?’’ 

‘*The cabman left it on the porch—all except 
this bag.’’ 

She lifted a small portmanteau that she had 
left in the hall. Isabel took it from her and 
led the way upstairs. 

‘*Did you have a good journey ?’’ she asked, 
as she had heard her mother ask other visitors. 
Her mind was in a whirl of apprehension—too 
soon justified. At the head of the stairs was 
a pan of dirty water with a grimy cloth in it; 
Fanny had cherished the laudable intention of 
‘wiping down’’ the stairs, but apparently the 
violin lesson had interrupted the task. Shud- 
dering, Isabel smiled a frozen smile at what 
Cousin Eunice was saying about the trip from 
Freeport. There were bedclothes on a chair 
in the upper hall. Isabel stopped at the door 
of her room. Fanny had wiped the mopboards, 
to be sure, and aired the sheets—but the room 
was in sorry disorder. 

Cousin Eunice, telling about a dear little 
baby on the train, pretended not to see. 

‘*T’ll take you into mother’s room,’’ said 
Isabel, without a tremor. She could have sunk 


| through the floor into the blackest depths of 


the coal bin, but she kept saying to herself, 


|**T won’t apologize; it isn’t my fault, and I 


‘*T know mother says that’s no way to buy | won’t make excuses. I hate explanations that 
things,’’ sighed the young housewife, ‘‘but I | can’t explain.’’ 


can’t get time to go out for them to-day. ’’ 


All was serene in Mrs. Carleton’s room, with 


Mrs. Carleton, in cloak and hat, stepped to | its gray walls, its pretty rose-chintz hangings, 
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xray rug, and wicker chairs with their chintz 
cushions. ‘*Thank heaven,’’ thought the girl, 
with a catch in her breath, ‘‘mother’s room is 
always as it should be!’’ 

The visitor took off her hat and veil and 
opened her traveling bag. 

‘“*]’ll leave you now for a few minutes,’’ 
aid Isabel, ‘‘if you’ll excuse me. ’’ 

On the back stairs, she sat down hard and 
put her hands over her burning face. 

‘*T wanted her to see what ladylike house- 
, eepers we are!’ she cried in a smothered tone. 
“She sees, I guess! 
of us!?? 


her, and she laughed hysterically instead. 
“Such a house!’’ she murmured. 
looking house! And nothing, simply nothing, 
for lunch, and—oh, how perfectly awful !’’ 





What must she think | 
Suddenly she put her head down | 
into her apron; she intended to cry, but some- | 
how the amusing side of the situation struck | 


front hall, the guest came down the stairs, 
looking so stately and elegant that Isabel was 
filled with awe. 

**Oh, you should have stayed upstairs until 
I put things to rights down here!’’ she cried 
miserably. 

‘*I’m going to help you,’’ replied the regal- 
looking lady. ‘‘Let’s take one room at a time; 
that’s the way I always do.’’ 

There was no protesting when the lady 
commanded. Isabel brought an apron for the 
black silk dress, and the two attacked the con- 
fusion that reigned in the house. 

They took the sitting room first; in a minute 
the rugs were down, the furniture was whisked 
into place and dusted, the ornaments and books 
were put where they belonged. They straight- 


**Such a| ened the other rooms each in its turn. 


While they were working, Cousin Eunice 
told amusing incidents of her life in Italy and 


While she was nervously straightening the | described the queer things that her Italian 
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servants did. Isabel gradually forgot her dis- 
tress. ‘‘I don’t know why, but I don’t care 
half so much as I ought to,’’ she said to her- 
self. 

Then little Celia rushed in, with her hair 
tumbled and her pinafore smeared, and was 
kissed and held on the beautiful lady’s lap. 
Fanny, hurrying home repentantly with her 
violin case, stopped amazed at the kitchen door 
to see a very elegant stranger in black silk and 
one of mother’s aprons wiping the dishes while 


Isabel washed; the cat was lapping milk out 


of the yellow pie plate, and Celia, clean and 
content, was eating a slice of bread and jelly 
in Olga’s rocking-chair. 

There was an informal but very merry lunch- 
eon, with a wonderful Italian omelet and bread 
and butter and quince preserves; and then a 
rest and a lively conversation in the pleasant 
sitting room, where the old mahogany seemed to 
take on an added charm from the stately guest. 





When Mrs. Carleton came home at three 
o’clock, they were all gathered in Isabel’s 
room, which, except for the trunk and bags 
that Mr. Hogan had found time to bring up 
from the porch, was now in perfect order. 
Cousin Eunice was just burrowing into the 
trunk for the presents that she had brought 
for the girls. She put her arms round Mrs. 
Carleton’s neck and kissed her. 

‘*T’ve made the acquaintance of all your girls 
—lIsabel first,’’ said Cousin Eunice. 

**Yes, Isabel first,’? Isabel groaned ; 
O mother, in such a way!’’ 

‘*The first thing I found out about her was 
that she is a real lady,’’ said Cousin Eunice, 
putting her white hand caressingly on Isabel’s 
shoulder. ‘‘A real lady never fusses and 
apologizes, but keeps herself sweet and calm, 
no matter what happens. And now it is 
time, I think, for those little presents !’’ 

END OF THE SERIES. 


‘tand, 


WASHINGTONS LETTERS TO _— LEAR 





ASHINGTON employed as his pri- 
vate secretary Tobias Lear, and many 
of his letters to that gentleman written 
between 1790 and 1799, during a greater part 
of which time he was President, have been pre- 
served. He treated him, not as an underling, 
but as a friend in whom he had the fullest con- 
fidence and for whom he had a warm affection. 
The letters are’ of great interest, because 
they show that in the midst of the burdens 
of official duties Washington never lost sight of 
the affairs of his household. His house, its 
decoration and its furniture, his stables, his 
carriages and his horses, his servants, every 
little happening, every little payment for work 
done, all come in for comment and for in- 
structions, in these copious communications to 
Mr. Lear. From surprise we pass to amaze- 
ment at his recollection of every circumstance. 
Nothing escapes him, nothing is too trivial 
for him to consider. 


CARE OF DETAILS. 


N speaking of the new house he is to occupy 
| in Philadelphia, in 1790, he has thought 

out the tenancy of every nook and corner, 
who is to have this room and who that, what 
they are to eat, what to drink, and the cost of 
everything. 

Speaking of carriages, he writes, ‘‘I have left 
my coach to have a thorough repair, and I re- 
quest you will visit Mr. Clark (in whose hands 
it is committed) often to see that it is well done, 
and that I may not be disappointed in the time 
allowed him for completion, which is by the 
25th of November. The harness is also left with 
him, and he has my ideas on this subject. ’’ 

If the harness can be made to look well, that 
will do, but otherwise a new set is to be made— 
‘in the best style. ’’ 

In the same letter he orders fuel for the 
house and discusses the servants. He has an 
overseer, Mr. Hyde, who is restless and not 
sure of remaining with him. ‘There can be 
no propriety in saddling me with the cost of 
his transportation and that of his baggage, if 
he has it in contemplation to 
leave me at, or soon after, his 
arrival. ’? 

Then he says, ‘‘In my last 
I left it with you to decide on 
the propriety of bringing the 
washerwomen. I do so still. 
But with respect to Mrs. Lewis 
and her daughter, I wish it 
may not be done . . . because 
the dirty figures of Mrs. Lewis 
and her daughter will not bea 
pleasant sight in view (as the 
kitchen always will be) of the 
principal entertaining rooms 
in our new habitation. ’’ 

The owners of the house 
are Mr, and Mrs. Morris, who 
insist on leaving in it two large 
looking-glasses because they 
have no place to which to re- 
tuove them. ‘*You will there- 
fore let them have, in place of 
them, the choice of mine.’? He 
40€3 On to speak of the proper 
Way of packing some china 
ornaments, 

“Tt was found (notwith- 
Standing they were in bran) 
that many of the delicate and 
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is a pretty evident proof that that article was 
expended more expeditiously than ever it was 
in Francis’ time.’’ 


Withal he is generous and wishes to avoid | 
**Mrs. Morris | 


taking advantage of anyone. 
has a mangle (I think it is called) for 
ironing clothes, which she proposed to 
leave and take mine. To this I have no 
objection provided mine is equally good 
and convenient, but if I should obtain any 
advantage, besides that of its being up and 
ready for use, I am not inclined to receive 

it. ? 

He is particular as to the price of every- 
thing. ‘‘I am very anxious to have the 
rent which I am to pay for my new resi- 
dence ascertained before I take up my 
quarters in it.’’ Farther on he says, 
referring to the person who is to provide 
him with a coach from Mount Vernon, 
‘*The terms on which he would come 
must be explicitly defined, that I may, 
without delay, return a precise answer.’’ 

He then refers to the tradesmen with whom 
he expects to deal. ‘‘As we shall have new 
connections to form with different tradesmen, 
find out those in each branch who stand 
highest for skill and fair dealing. ’Tis 
better to be slow in choosing them than to 
be under the necessity of changing—and that 
it may be done on sure grounds, compare 
one account with another (for partialities, 
perhaps less laudable motives, mix very much 
in these things), and see where the prepon- 
derancy is.’’ 

Nothing escapes his attention. Now it is 
the color of the hangings in his house that 
engages him, now a wine cooler, now the 
separation of some male servants from their 
wives, now the tassels on the caps of other 
servants, and now an urn in the garden that 
is broken. In one letter he says, in a post- 
script, ‘‘I send with my best remembrance a 

sermon for Mrs. Washington. 
I presume it is good, coming 
all the way from New Hamp- 


shire, but do not vouch for it | “ 


—not having read a word of 
it.’? That, we may be sure, 
was written with a smile, 
perhaps with one of his in- 
frequent bursts of laughter. 

Once more he refers to his 
independence: ‘‘Let the man 
who is at work in the garden 
be paid—I mean to be under 
no obligations to anyone. ’’ 

Sometimes there are diffi- 
culties with the servants. He 
says, *‘A good and faithful 
servant is never afraid or un- 
willing to have his conduct 
looked into, but the reverse, 
because the more it is inspected 
the brighter it shines. ’’ 

Then he wants to know the 
price of blankets. ‘‘Messrs. 
Sitgreave give no length to 
their blankets, and if Colonel 
Biddle has been accurate in 
his accounts, and I understand 
him, the blankets he has had 
offered to him, however good 


tender parts were broken, occasioned, I believe, | in other respects, are intolerably narrow. 
by the bran not being put in and settled down | Under this view of the matter I am per- 


a little at a time. To press the bran round | 
the images will not answer; still it must be so. 


plexed. I by no means like the prices or 
| quality of these blankets in Alexandria, and 


compact as to prevent friction in moving, | scarcely know what judgment to form of 
and this ean only be done by putting each | those in Philadelphia, but if while hesitating 


image or figure in a separate box, with bran, 


by little and little, shaking and settling it by | 


degrees as it is added. ’? 


sir, Hyde is again mentioned. ‘I fear his 


between the two I should miss both, it would 
be bad indeed, as my people would in that 


| case be in great distress during the ensuing 


winter. . . . My negroes are all teasing me 


By William H. Rideing 


table is a much more expensive one than it | 
ought to be. But as this is conjecture only, I | 
will not charge him with it—though I think | 
the duration of the first Pipe of Pintard wine | 








for them, and the season will soon make them 
necessary. ’’ 

It has been said that Washington was stern 
and exacting with his negroes, but the concern 
for them that he shows in this letter refutes 
the charge. Is it likely that a hard taskmaster 
would have allowed himself to be ‘‘teased’’ in 
anything by his negroes? 

Another letter, of March 9, 1797, shows his 


generous attitude toward a person who owed 
him money. ‘‘Mr. Smith of Alexandria is crav- 
ing earnestly a prolongation of payment, ninety 
days. This I do not like for two reasons—1, 
because it carries along with it distrust of his 
circumstances, and, 2, because the doing of it 
would be inconvenient and a derangement of 
my own measures. I have, however, not want- 
ing to distress him, placed the matter upon the 
following ground. . . . I will wait until the 
first day of March next for the balance—pro- 
vided that he can and will give indubitable 
sure’ 

In a postscript he adds, ‘‘I am called on on 
one hand to remember the Parrot, on the other 
to remember the dog. For my own part I 
should not pine much if both were forgot’’; 
but he fcrgot neither, nor did he forget any of 
the multitudinous things to be thought of in 
moving from one house to another. 


FURNISHING THE PARLOR. 


ET me request you to provide for me new 
carpeting to cover the floor of my blue 
parlor. That it may accord with the 

furniture it ought to have a good deal of blue 
in it, and if Wilton is not much dearer than 
Seotch carpeting I would prefer the former. 
All the old carpeting belonging to me I would 
have sent, and Mrs. Washington requests that 
you would add the vessels (iron and tin) in 
which the ashes are carried out. If two pair 
of new bellows were added to the old (and of 
a better kind) it would be desirable. The 
parlor is about 18 feet square—a suitable 
border, if to be had, should accompany the 
carpeting. And pray get me one of those 
thermometers that tells the state of the mer- 
eury within twenty-four hours.’’ 

It is plain enough that Mr. Lear must often 
have been at his wit’s end in remembering all 
these instructions, part of which are accom- 
panied by this indication of the frequency of 
guests at Mount Vernon: ‘‘I am alone at 
present, and shall be glad to see you this 
evening. Unless some one pops in unexpect- 
edly, Mrs. Washington and myself will do 
what, I believe, has not been done within the 
last twenty years by us—that is, to sit down 
to dinner by ourselves. ’’ 

-There are frequent references to the young 
people of his family in these letters. Wash- 
ington was always thinking about them, and 
always making efforts to improve them. He 
was not severe with them, but would not allow 
them to be slothful or inattentive to their 
teachers. 

In one letter he says, ‘‘I request that after 
you get to Philadelphia you would use your 














best Pe to ascertain the character and 
reputation of such schools as it may be proper 
to put Washington at, particularly if there be 
any fit school in the college for him, under 
good and able tutors, and well attended.’’ 
He referred to his young nephew, George 
Steptoe Washington. 

Then he speaks of his niece, Harriet. ‘‘The 
easy and quiet temper of Fanny is little fitted 
I find for the care of my niece, Harriet 
Washington, who is grown almost if 
not quite a woman, and what to do 
with her at the advanced size she has 
arrived at, I am really at a loss to say. 
Her age (just turned 14) is not too great 
for boarding school, but to enter now 
with any tolerable prospect, the mis- 
tress of it must not only be respectable, 
but one who establishes and will enforce 
good rules. She is prone to idleness 
and having been under no control, 
would create all the difficulty. I have 
formed no resolution respecting what 
will be proper for me to do with her. 
I request that you inquire whether 
there be a proper school (for her to 
board at) in Philadelphia. [If so, 
whether there are at it genteel girls of her 
size and age—who the mistress of it is—what 
her character—terms—the members of it—who 
of the principal families, and how the girls 
are entertained and accommodated. I have 
not intimated anything of this matter to 
Harriet yet, who, if it should be, would I 
dare say be a good deal alarmed, as she had, 
I dare say, rather mix with other company 
than be in a boarding school. ’’ 


QUESTIONS OF EDUCATION. 


HEN Washington continues: ‘‘ Among 
other things inquire what is taught at 
these schools.’? He speaks again of the 
boy George, and also of Lawrence, his brother 
—‘‘neither of them wanting capacity,and both, 
especially the first, very desirous of improve- 
ment.’’ ‘‘I wish to know what their studies 
and board would stand them annually—in a 
word, the best estimate (exclusive of clothes) 
of the expense of fixing them at that place.’’ 
The school chosen for one of the boys was 
apparently not successful, although the boy 
liked it well enough. Washington became 
suspicious of it, indeed, simply because the 
student showed too much enthusiasm for it. 
He says, ‘‘I have had suspicions for some 
time, principally on account of his fondness of 
going to the college. Boys of his age are better 
pleased with relaxed discipline, and the inat- 
tention of their tutors, than with conduct that 
brings them forward. It would have been 
highly pleasing to me (for the reasons which I 
have often expressed) to have continued Wash- 
ington at the college, but if, after the inquiries 
you have made, it should appear that there is 
either incompetence in the masters from the 
number of boys in the school, or from other 
causes, I will not waste his time in compliment 
to that seminary.’’ 


ASTONISHING LETTERS. 


F we did not know who had written these 
I letters, what sort of man might we suppose 

their author to have been? First of all, a 
man who had too much leisure on his hands; 
a fussy, but good-natured man who in the 
absence of larger duties spent himself on com- 
parative trifles; a man who must have been 
troublesome to his wife and his family; a fin- 
icky man, whose time would better have been 
used in the contemplation and adjustment of 
the more serious affairs of life. 

We should suppose that Washington could 
not have written them, because he was over- 
whelmed with the much greater matters that 
occupied his heart and his mind. His they 
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were, however, and they prove how com- | the momentous affairs of the nation. It would bewildered son. ‘*Your mother spent many 


pletely he combined his interest in the small- | be hard to find in all history any other great | hours in just such a corner. 


est details of his life with his command of | man with a similar versatility. 


HIS-MOTHERS- LEGACY 


®y Eleanor Ingraham 


way home from college for the , 

Christmas holidays, put on his § 
hat and overcoat, picked up his travel- 
ing bag, and then dropped listlessly 
back into the corner of his seat. The 
train was running through the suburbs of his 
home city, but he did not see the familiar 


Crs: Dickinson, who was on his 


things that hurried past him; he could see | 


only his father’s face and its expression of 
displeasure—deep sadness—reproach—or some- 
thing sterner. 

Clyde had already had a disagreeable inter- 
view with the dean of his college; but Clyde’s 
father could put more crushing force into an 
expression of disapproval than anyone else he 
knew. Then, too, Clyde loved his father, 
and the prospect of standing before him as a 
culprit grew every moment more bitter. Some- 





Clyde answered, with a laugh. ‘‘ Later 
on I think it will be joy, but just now 
it is surprise. ’’ 

He paused at his father’s side and 
looked into his face significantly. Mr. 
Dickinson’s answering glance was open 
and kind. ‘‘I am very glad if you are pleased, 
Clyde,’’ he said simply. 

‘*Uncle John,’’ said Kate, ‘‘when do college 
men stop growing?’’ 

‘‘Never, I believe,’’ replied Mr. Dickinson, 
with mock gravity. ‘‘They learn at college 
how to keep on growing as long as they live.’’ 

That night in his room Clyde suddenly 
remembered a long-forgotten incident of his 
childhood. 

‘*Clyde,’’ his father had said, ‘‘you have 
disobeyed me and must be punished some day. ’’ 

‘*Do it now and have it over,’? Clyde had 


how at this distance and in this atmosphere | begged 


the escapades that had seemed so brilliant to 
him three or four weeks ago seemed now only 
flat and foolish. 

At last the train came into the station. 
Sulky and defiant, Clyde pulled his hat over 
his eyes, swung himself down to the platform, 
and stalked gloomily across the tracks toward 
the gate. He intended to walk the three miles 
that lay between him and home. He knew 
that no one would be in a hurry to see him. 

Suddenly his hand was caught in a warm 
clasp and his father’s voice greeted 
him. ‘* Clyde,’? Mr. Dickinson 
said, ‘‘I am glad to have you home 
again.’’ 

‘‘How are you, father?’’ an- 
swered Clyde weakly, with an invol- 
untary glance of surprise. 

But Mr. Dickinson’s handsome 
face and keen brown eyes revealed 
only sincere pleasure. 

‘*T’m very well, Clyde. I don’t 
need toask how youare. I watched 
you coming across the station, and 
I thought that before long I could 
load some of my responsibilities on 
your broad shoulders and you would 
never feel it. Somehow,’’ he con- 
tinued, laughing, ‘‘we always think 
that the biggest men can carry the 
biggest load of care. I brought 
the cutter. It’s fine sleighing.’’ 

**T expected to walk out,’’ said 
Clyde, seating himself in the sleigh. 

‘*Well, I thought you might like 
to see Billy, ’’ said his father, taking 
the reins. ‘‘I’ve had him now about 
three months, and I think he’s the 
best pacer there is round here. He’s 
honest about doing his work, and 
the most dignified horse I ever saw. 
Don’t you want to try him?’’ 

Clyde took the reins, and bay 
Billy paced swiftly away with them 
through the frosty twilight. 

‘*Your cousin Kate likes him,’’ 
continued Mr. Dickinson, ‘‘although he won’t 
exert himself much for her. One day in the 
fali, before we had any snow, we drove out 
into the country on an errand, and came to a 
piece of macadamized road. The mud was 
thin and about an inch deep. A man witha 
trotter came up behind us. 

‘* ‘Shall we take the mud or let him go by?’ 
I asked. 

‘**Take the mud,’ said Kate. ‘Billy would 
never speak to me again if we kept him back.’ 

**So Billy gave usa little mud, but the trotter 
stayed behind. ’’ 

Clyde listened to the cheerful talk, and his 
wonder grew. He knew that his father had 
been informed of his conduct at college. Be- 
sides, he had several times asked for more 
money, which his father had always sent imme- 
diately, without comment. Yet if he had won 
the highest class honors his father could not 
have welcomed him home with greater kindness 
or respect. As they approached the house, he 
noticed every window was brilliantly lighted. 

‘*What is going on?’’ heasked, as they went 
up the steps. 

Mr. Dickinson made no answer, but opened 
the door. 
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The hall was crowded with boys | 


and girls, who shouted with delight as Clyde | 


stopped on the threshold and stared in bewil- 
derment. Aunt Elizabeth, who had presided 
over Mr. Dickinson’s house since her husband’s 


death a few years before, smiled serenely at | 


him from the stairs. 

**We are a house party!’’ announced his 
cousin Kate joyously. 

**Indeed !’’ exclaimed Clyde, shaking hands 
busily. ‘‘ You area surprise party, anyway.’’ 

**We are invited for ten days,’’ continued 
Kate, ‘‘and Uncle John says that we shall 


have a Christmas tree, a skating party, a sleigh | 


ride, and anything else we can think of. You 
must tell us how glad you are.’’ 


‘*T’m capable of only one emotion at a time, ’’ 


‘*T shall do it when the time comes,’’ his 
father had answered mildly, and had kept 
his word. 

In spite of this pleasant home-coming and his 
father’s kindness, Clyde knew that some time 
his father would speak about his college life. 

The ten days passed swiftly, and the house 
party dispersed. Clyde’s last day at home 
was drawing to a close, and still his father had 
said nothing about his conduct at college. 

After dinner Clyde went to his room to pack 


his trunk, and his father presently followed 
him. Mr. Dickinson chatted pleasantly until 
Clyde had shut the trunk and locked it. 

**Come with me, Clyde,’’ he said then. ‘‘I 
want to tell you about your mother’s legacy— 
and I also want to show you how I have fur- 
nished the room behind the den. ’’ 

Clyde involuntarily squared his shoulders as 
he rose and followed his father. His reproof was 
coming at last, and he would meet it like a man. 

‘*You know it used to be a bedroom,’’ said 
Mr. Dickinson. ‘‘But we had more bedrooms 
than we ever used, and I thought we could 
spare this one. It is not a room for every- 
one,’’ he continued, as he opened the door 
and motioned to Clyde to enter. ‘‘It is more 
for you and me than for anyone else. Just 
stand still a minute and you will see better. 
I took out the electric lights. They seemed 
out of harmony. ’’ 

He closed the door behind him, and Clyde 
stood still in amazement. 

There was no light in the room except that 
which came from the front of a small, old- 
fashioned cookstove, in which was a bed of 
snapping wood coals; but by the light thus 
furnished Clyde could see that this room was 
not like any other room in his father’s house. 

The floor was bare except for a strip of rag 
carpet in front of the stove and another strip 
before the door. 

An old dining table, with folded leaves, stood 
against the wall opposite the stove. At one 
side of the stove was a low wooden cradle, 
painted green. It held a tiny pillow and a 
small, faded quilt. Near by stood a high chair, 
with a broken leather strap hanging from one 
side. A long-neglected doll sat very much 
askew in the chair. 

In a little nook formed by the cradle, the 


wooden rocking-chair. 
‘* Sit there,’’? said Mr. Dickinson to his 











I have reproduced 


| it as nearly as possible. 


‘*T used to sit here,’’ continued Mr. Dickin- 
son, pulling another armchair forward and 
seating himself in front of the stove. He put 
one foot on the edge of the hearth, leaned 
back, and gazed thoughtfully into the fire. 

‘*Well, Clyde,’’ he said, after a minute, 
‘*what do you think of my room?’’ 

‘*Tt isn’t exactly luxurious,’’ Clyde began 
cautiously. 

‘*That depends on your point of view,’’ 
said his father. ‘‘T'wenty-five years ago it 
was my paradise. Your mother and I began 
housekeeping in two just such rooms as these, 
and we didn’t notice that we lacked anything. 
Of course we had a healthy ambition, and 
intended to get more if possible; but we 
thought we were pretty well off. But then 
your mother was there, and that made it home, 
and home does not depend on any particular 
architecture or furnishings. ’’ 

He was silent for a moment; then he went 
on slowly and sadly: 

‘*My life has held just seven years of perfect 
happiness, and they were spent in those two 
rooms. ’’ 

His voice broke, and Clyde lowered his eyes 
before the sorrow in his father’s face. 

‘*When Icame home from my work at night, ’’ 
Mr. Dickinson continued, ‘‘ your mother would 
have supper ready. It wasn’t served in courses, 
but it was hot and well cooked. 

‘* After supper I sat here; she sat over there, 
and we talked. She told me about her day at 
home and the bright things you had said or 
done, and I told her about the things that had 
happened to me. We were warm, well fed 
and decently clothed; we were rich—at least 
we earned more than we spent. 

‘*We wanted you to have an education, and 


CLYDE COULD SEE THAT THIS ROOM WAS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER ROOM IN HIS FATHER'S HOUSE. 


| your mother began to plan for it right away. 


That is where your legacy comes in. She did 
plain sewing for the neighbors when she had 
time, and the money thus earned we put into 
a savings bank. It was your education fund. 
She spent most of her evenings in that corner, 
stitching away by the light of the lamp, and 
talking with me or listening while I read to 
her. And I want you to understand that it 
was no hardship; it was a pleasure for her to 
plan and work for you—and me, too, for that 
matter. 

‘*Her eyes were blue and her hair brown, like 
yours. It seems like yesterday, and it seems 
like a hundred years, since I saw her sitting 
there with the light shining across her hair.’’ 

He was silent again; his eyes were dreamy 
and his thoughts were far away. 

‘*You were five years old and the fund 
amounted to about $250 when she died. The 
day of trouble came to us as well as to others, 
and darkened round you and me alone.’’ 

**T wasn’t worth it,’’ said Clyde huskily. 
‘*T am not worth it now.’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, you are, Clyde,’’ said Mr. Dick- 
inson. ‘‘You are worth the best that can be 
done for you.’’ 

‘*Father,’’ said Clyde impetuously, ‘‘don’t 
say another good thing about me—I can’t 
stand it! I ama big, ungrateful, stupid fool !’’ 
he finished, slowly and forcibly. 

Mr. Dickinson’s face lightened with a flash 
of amusement. 

‘*It doesn’t generally hurt anyone to come 
to that conclusion occasionally, ’’ he said dryly, 
leaning forward to poke the fire. ‘‘Sometimes 
a man will say, ‘I have sinned,’ and not be so 
ashamed as he should be; but when he says, 
‘I have been a fool,’ he’s generally uncomfort- 


| able, and tries not to be the same kind of fool 
stove and a small, square stand was an old! 


again. 
‘*Well,’’ he continued, ‘‘the legacy has been 


| drawing compound interest—at a small rate— 








for twenty years, and amounts to'about $600. 
Of course it will not go very far, and I have 
often wondered how we had better spend it, 
and when. Lately I have made up my mind 
that the time has come to use it, and that you 
had better use it to pay your college expenses 
with as long as it lasts. So I have deposited 
it in the bank in your name, and you can spend 
it as you need it until it is gone. Here is 
your check book. ’’ 

Clyde took it and held it gently. 

‘*T thought we’d talk it over here,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Dickinson, rising, ‘‘because I be- 
lieved you would like to know how and in 
what surroundings your legacy was earned.’’ 

‘*Father,’’ said Clyde, ‘‘I shall account to 
you for every cent of this money.’’ 

‘* Just as you please,’’ said Mr. Dickinson 
kindly. ‘‘It is yours. Your mother earned 
it expressly fur you, and you are not ac- 
countable to anyone for it. Let me know 
when it is gone, and your allowance will 
begin again. ’’ 

He opened the door and they passed out, 
leaving the little room to solitude and darkness. 

When Clyde Dickinson came home for the 
summer vacation, he sprang from the train 
before it had fairly stopped, and strode joy- 
ously across the tracks to the gate where his 
father waited. 

‘*You are thin, Clyde,’’ said Mr. Dickinson, 
with a keen glance that took note of many 
things. , 

‘Oh, alittle, maybe, ’’ said Clyde carelessly. 
* **Billy and the buggy are out here,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Dickinson, leading the way. ‘‘I 
thought we’d take the long way round. I 
should like to get out into the edge of the 
country.’’ 

When they were well out of the throng of 
vehicles, Clyde pulled his check book from 
his pocket and handed it to his 
father. Not a blank was missing. 
‘*T have not spent a penny of it,’’ 
he said in answer to Mr. Dickin- 
son’s questioning look. 

‘*What have you spent?’’ 

‘¢Well,’’ said Clyde, ‘‘all the way 
back to college last winter I thought 
and thought of my mother sewing 
away in that little room for me. I 
never have been worth it, and I 
don’t believe I ever shall be, no 
matter how I might miraculously 
turn out. The more I thought, the 
more I felt that I could not touch a 
cent of that money—yet. It would 
be stealing. 

‘*You know you gave me $50 for 
a Christmas present, and I knew 
that that would keep me going 
for a while. When I left the 
train, I went to the president and 
told him I wanted some work. 
He looked me through like an X 
ray for a minute, and then told 
me he needed some one to help 
about the stable. So I did that, 
for one thing. 

‘*In a day or two he told me of 
@ woman who would let me have 
a room if I would take care of the 
furnace and keep the walks clean. 
So my room rent was settled. 

‘*After a while I did a little re- 
porting fora newspaper. And I tell 
you it was interesting to find out how many 
cents there were in a dollar and how far they 
would go.’’ 

‘*Did you find out?’’ his father asked with 
a laugh. 

**T found out.’’ 

‘*You must have been busy. When did you 
study?’”’ 

‘*Why,’’ said Clyde, smiling, ‘‘that belongs 
to another discovery. I found out how much 
time there is in a minute, if you use all the 
seconds. I believe my grades will be pretty 
fair.’’ 

‘*Well, Clyde,’’ said his father, after a short 
pause, ‘‘it was your problem, and I’m proud 
of the way you went at it.’’ 

‘“*Thank you, father,’’ said Clyde simply. 
‘*It went against the grain with me at first,’’ 
he added, ‘‘but I said to myself that, if you 
could slave in a factory and my mother could 
take in plain sewing, I need not be above 


doing something for myself. But the boys 
were paralyzed at first. I believe they thought 
you had failed. 


‘*J’m going to keep on,’’ he continued. ‘‘I 
believe I have been getting into the habit of 
work, and I don’t want to lose it. I can have 
the same work next fall when I go back—and 
I wish you could give me something to do here 
this summer.’’ 

‘*You shall have it if I have to go idle my- 
self. But I’m not so sure of that work at the 
furnace and stable next fall. You ought not 
to take the work from boys who could not get 
through college without earning their way. 
And your allowance can begin any time,—you 
will have it all through the summer, anyway, 
—and then you must remember that it was 
your mother’s particular wish that this money 
should be used toward educating you.’’ 

‘*T did remember that,’’ said Clyde thought- 
fully, ‘‘and I concluded that it had been edu- 





cating me all the winter and spring. ’’ 
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WILDERNESS HONEY 
@®y Frank Lillie Pollock? 


In Eight Chapters. Chapter Four 


HE sullen listlessness that had hung 
over the apiary in the preceding 
days had given place to swift 
activity. Bees were at work at 
every hive, coming and going in 
myriads. 

‘sHurrah! We must put on the supers at 
onee!’’ cried Alice. f 

She had already selected the strongest colo- 
nies, which were to be run for comb honey in 
one-pound sections—a fancy product that sells 
quickly at a high price. They counted on it 
to pay off the installment of $500 due in 
August. For that reason the comb-honey crop 
was this year especially important to them. 

They had already prepared more than a 
hundred supers, all of which were fitted with 
section boxes, and now they put one of them 
upon each of the seventy selected hives. Sixty 
more colonies were to work for extracted 
honey, and to each of them they gave a top 
story that contained frames of empty comb, 
which were to be filled by the bees and emptied 
with the extractor. A colony will store much 
more honey when thus supplied with empty 
combs; but the honey sells less readily and at 
a far lower price. 

Carl and Alice worked hard all day and 
part of the next forenoon putting on the supers. 
The following day was hot and moist—splen- 
did honey weather. More and more of the 
pale raspberry flowers were opening, and the 
bees worked frantically. 

That evening Alice peeped into some of 
the newly added supers and found them full 
of bees, cleaning out the cells preparatory to 
putting honey into them; here and there was 
a glistening patch of fresh honey. 

All looked most promising, but she knew that 
everything depended on the weather day by 
day. For honey flow is somewhat capricious. 
The weather might be too wet; and, on the 
other hand, if it continued dry too long, the 
secretion of the nectar might cease entirely; a 
cold spell, too, would check the honey flow. 
Since a good colony of bees often brings in as 
much as ten pounds of honey in a single day, 
Alice and Carl had figured that every good 
day would be worth nearly $100. 

A swarm came out the next morning—the 
first they had had. It settled on a low bush, 
and Carl easily lodged it in one of the new 
hives he had made. 

‘*T think we ought to try to suppress swarm- 
ing as far as we can,’’ Alice remarked. ‘‘I 
want more bees, of course, but you know that 
the mother colony is no good for honey gath- 
ering for a month after it swarms, and we 
absolutely must have the honey.’’ 

‘*Then we’d better go through them again 
and look for queen cells; but it’ll be a big 
job, and I wish Bob were here,’’ said her 
brother. 

About a week before bees swarm they in- 
variably start a number of huge cells in which 
new queens are reared. The two apiarists 
started to search the hives for such cells. It 
was a long, tedious, nerve-racking job, as 
Carl had predicted, for they had to tear every 
hive to pieces and examine it in the midst of 
a cloud of bees. When they found any of the 
big cells, they at once cut them out. 

A good many swarms came out before they 
could finish their task, and they had to keep 
a pile of empty hives ready. The yard was 
rapidly increasing in size; they had started 
another row of hives, and it seemed that they 
might need an out-apiary. In spite of their 
efforts the bees were getting ahead of them. 

As they were working frantically one morn- 
ing, a voice hailed them from the direction of 
the river: 

‘*Hallo, the bee yard!’’ 

Bob was coming up through the willows by 
the water. Dropping everything, they rushed 
to greet him. 

He had come from Morton by water, in a 
secondhand boat that he had bought in the 
village. It was a homemade affair, half 
canoe, half skiff, and could be either paddled 
or rowed. It was old and rough, and sorely 
needed paint; but it had cost only twelve 
dollars, and would be very useful to them. 

Bob had had rather a hard pull up the 
river, for he had brought a cargo with him in 
addition to his trunk—potatoes, dried apples, 
prunes, butter, flour and two cases of bee 
supplies, 

Late that afternoon it rained a little, and 
the next day it was hot and muggy. It was 
perhaps the best honey day of the whole 
season; the bees were almost frantic over the 
superabundance of sweets. 

Bob inspected the supers, and reported that 
many of the combs were already full of 
sparkling honey, clear as water; but it was 
still thin, unripe and unsealed, and would need 
the further care of the bees before it would 
‘ake on the rich, thick consistency of finished 
Loney ready to be sealed. 

The apiarists had checked the swarming for 
the present, and so had some moments of 
leisure. They usually passed them in watch- 
‘ng the bees work, or in picking wild straw- 
verries, which made a delicious addition to 
camp diet. 

; Then a succession of cold days cut the honey 

dow short. The young bee owners were wor- 

tied for fear the flow had stopped for good; but 
after a time it began again. The weather 








was rather dry, however, although the 
bees still worked with the greatest vim. 

One morning Carl went into the woods * 
to pick strawberries. In a short while 
he returned, looking rather disturbed; 
in one hand he held his strawberry 


pail, and in the other a rusty tin pan. | 


. 


‘*gold mine.’’ One of its greatest ad- 
vantages was that a road Jed to it—an 
old, long-disused lumber road that came 
out from Morton. Bushes and brush 
choked its course, but those the boys 
could easily cut. 

The little lake was almost two miles wide 







ut 


‘*‘What do you think of this, Bob?’’ he de- | and contained one tiny island. Fire and storm 


manded. 


seemed to have swept the shores of the lake 


The pan was partly filled with a dark fluid. | at one time, for they were covered for more 


Bob smelled it. 
‘*Maple syrup!’’ he cried. 


than a hundred yards from the water with 
tangled dead wood, ricks of underbrush, 


‘*Yes, and something else. See that green | sprouting second growths and raspberry canes. 
sediment? That’s Paris green. I found the | In one place near the water was a comparatively 


pan under the bushes just 
beyond the hives. ’’ 

‘* Poison!’ exclaimed 
Alice. ‘‘Why, it must 
have been meant to kill 
the bees !’’ 

‘*T guess Mr. Larue was 
trying to get revenge for 
his lame leg,’’ said Carl 
grimly. ‘‘This has been 
there for some days at 
least, for there’s rain water 
in it. Luckily, too much 
nectar is still to be had to 
make that stuff a tempta- 
tion to the bees. ’’ 

At first Bob declared 
that he would go down to 
Larue’s cabin and accuse 
the squatter of the trick; 
but the young people’s 
calmer judgment led them 
to decide that it was wiser 
to let the incident pass 
unnoticed. And it would 
have passed unnoticed if 
it had not been for a 
chance encounter of Carl’s 
a day or two later. 

He had gone down the 
river with his shotgun, 
and as he went quietly 
round a bend he came 
unexpectedly upon a boat 
drawn up on the shore. 
Larue, smoking a clay 
pipe, sat in the stern of 
the boat with a fishing rod, 
and Carl caught sight of 
the barrel of a gun lying 
behind him. 

For a moment they 
stared at each other in 
surprise and distrust. 

‘*W’at you want?’’ said 
the half-breed. ‘‘ You try 
to creep up on me, eh?’’ 

‘*T didn’t know you were 
here,’’? replied Carl. ‘‘But look here, you’d 
better not try to kill any more of our bees.’’ 

‘*Keel your bees? Don’t know w’at you 
mean. ’? 

‘*Yes, you do. I found the poison you put 
out. You could be arrested for that —’’ 

‘*You arrest me?’’ cried Larue. ‘‘Why, I 
keel you first!’’ 

**Don’t try it. You keep away from our 
camp in future. When we hear anything 
after dark, we’re as likely as not to shoot.’’ 

Carl gripped his shotgun tight, for he half 
expected Larue to attack him. But the squat- 
ter did not reach for his own weapon; he only 
assailed Carl with such a torrent of profane 
abuse in mingled English and French that the 
boy almost lost his temper. He half raised 
his gun, and then, as good sense came back to 
him, lowered it quickly. 

‘*We don’t want any trouble with you,’’ he 
said, trying to speak coolly. ‘‘If we do have 
any, it’ll be your own fault; but you keep 
away from our place. Now I’ve warned you.”’ 

Carl stepped back into the cedars and, keep- 
ing a close watch behind him, hurried away. 
As he cooled down, he felt that he had acted 
most injudiciously. In fact, he felt so annoyed 
with himself that he refrained from mentioning 
the affair when he got back to the cabin. 

It had been a poor day for the bees, and 
Bob had also gone out with his gun. Late in 
the afternoon he returned, full of enthusiasm 
about a good situation-for an apiary that he 
had discovered. 

**Tt’?s on the shore of a little lake about 
three miles northwest of here,’’ he told them. 
‘*Tt has about ten square miles of wild rasp- 
berry round it, and there’s a hill covered with 
big basswood trees. Why, that place is a gold 
mine to us! We ought to move half the bees 
over there at once.’’ 

In fact, one hundred colonies of bees will 
usually exhaust the pasturage within flying 
distance, and with the greater number in the 
yard, even in such an exceptional locality, 
it did promise to be overcrowded. It would 
certainly be better to divide the outfit in two 
before the next season. 

So the next day they went to look at the 
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MEANT TO KILL THE BEES!” 


clear spot of an acre or so, which would 
make an excellent site for the apiary. 

Although it was undoubtedly a splendid 
place for a bee yard, the Harmans decided 
that they would not be wise to go to the 
trouble and expense of starting a second yard 
unless they absolutely had to do so. 

The next day a little rain fell. The honey 
flow, which had stopped during the last two 
days, began again. And then suddenly a riot 
of swarming broke out among the bees. It 
began about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
when two swarms emerged at once; a third 
followed them within five minutes. Some- 
times swarming runs like a contagion through 
an apiary, and so it did now. One after 
another with roaring wings the swarms boiled 
out of the crowded hives; at one time there 
were eight circling in the air at once. 

Alice, Carl and Bob worked frantically. 
Some of the swarms they hived; some they 
drove back into the hives from which they had 
come; some they turned into weak colonies. 
Several swarms got away into the woods. It 
was a strenuous three or four hours for the 
young apiarists, and at the end of it they had 
twenty-eight new swarms in hives. 

As the apiary was plainly too much crowded 
now, they decided to transfer part of the outfit 
to the site on the shore of the lake. Carl 
paddled down the river to Morton and hired 
a wagon and team, and at the same time got 
Mr. Farr’s consent to their moving the mort- 
gaged bees. While he was gone, Bob cleared 
out the old lumber road. That night they 
hauled fifty colonies, in two loads. It was 
hard, tedious and somewhat dangerous work; 
but shortly after sunrise they got the last hive 
safely into place. 

They set the hives on large stones a few rods 
back from the water. When cold weather 
came they would have to make stands for the 
hives, and next year they would have to build 
an extracting shanty in the new bee yard. But 
there was still plenty of time to think of that. 

The day that the bees swarmed was the 
last good honey day of the summer. The rain 
that morning had not lasted long. The weather 
continued to be hot and dry. The honey dried 





“WHY, IT MUST HAVE BEEN 





up in the flowers, and the discouraged bees 
worked only for a few hours after sunrise. 

‘“*Tf it would only rain—really rain!’ 
groaned Alice. 

‘*Unless it does, the honey flow is certainly 
at an end,’’ said Bob. ‘‘The berry bloom 
won’t last long in this drought, and I’m cer- 
tain there’s nothing like five hundred dollars’ 
worth of honey in the hives now.’’ 

The first of the blossoms were already re- 
placed by green fruit. If rain should fall in 
time, the later bloom might last for a week 
more; and there was the basswood flowering 
still to come. But the weather remained hot 
and dry. Nota cloud dimmed the sun and 
there was no dew at night. Alice’s garden 
withered, although she watered it every eve- 
ning. Twice rain seemed to threaten, but not 
a drop fell. 

Now and again a little moisture in the air 
set the bees to working for an hour or so; but 
most of the time the little creatures were 
idle. They soon became angry, and tried to 
rob one another’s hives. 
Every entrance was alive 
with alert guards; but one 
weak colony was attacked, 
carried by assault and 
utterly destroyed after a 
fight that lasted more than 
an hour. 

Day by day the rasp- 
berry bloom vanished, and 
no fresh buds were open- 
ing. The time came at last 
when it was wholly gone, 
and all the bushes were 
covered with fruit. The 
basswood trees were full 
of buds, but would they 
yield nectar? 

It was the middle of 

July. In two weeks the 
Harmans must pay $500 
with interest, and they 
did not have the money. 
But if the basswood should 
yield normally, they might 
still turn failure into suc- 
cess. 
Alas! The basswood 
blooms opened, lasted only 
aday or two, and withered ; 
searcel y a bee touched their 
blossoms. The Harmans 
felt gloomy and discour- 
aged. The failure of their 
hopes, after all their ex- 
pense and labor, was hard 
for them to bear. 

‘*We may as well look 
the thing square in the 
face, Allie,’’ said Carl one 
morning when they were 
alone in the cabin. ‘‘The 
season’s over, and it’s a 
failure. We’ll be lucky if 
we can save the bees.’’ 

**Somehow we’ll have 
to save them,’’ Alice re- 
plied. ‘‘But how we’ll 
get anything to live on for the rest of the year 
I don’t know. How much money have we?’’ 

‘*About two hundred dollars. It seems to 
have melted away, with all the expenses of 
supplies and sugar, and the new yard, and 
then our own living.’’ 

He hesitated a moment, and then went on 
earnestly : 

‘*What I wanted to say is this—that Bob’s 
university work mustn’t be interrupted on any 
account. He’ll want to drop it, but we mustn’t 
let him. We’ve got to find the money some- 
how. Now I’ve been thinking that you might 
go back to Harman’s Corners, where you could 
live at home for little or nothing, and I could 
get some kind of job in a store in Toronto.’’ 

**You’re right,’’ Alice agreed. ‘‘Bob must 
keep up his work. I might get a job in 
Toronto, too, you know.’’ 

Then they began a long discussion of plans, 
but they revealed none of them to Bob. That 
evening, however, Bob asked Alice to take a 
walk in the woods with him. 

‘“*This investment hasn’t panned out,’’ he 
said, when they were well away from the cabin. 
‘*We’re not going to makea cent, not this year. 
I blame myself, Alice, for I got you into it.’’ 

**Nonsense, Bob!’’ said his sister. ‘‘We all 
rushed into it, and we all knew that it was a 
gamble on the season.’’ 

‘*Well, anyhow, I’m not going back to college 
next term. We’ll be hard up at the best, and 
I’m not going to have you two rob yourselves 
for my support.’’ 

*O Bob! You must!’’ 

‘*Well, I won’t! What’s a year lost, any- 
way? But I’m uncertain what todo. I could 
come up here and trap all winter. I think I 
could make several hundred dollars, all clear 
profit;: but trapping is a sort of gamble, too. 
Or I could get a job any time with the Toronto 
Electric Company at about fifteen a week. 
What do you think?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Alice, half laughing, 
half crying. ‘‘I don’t know, Bob. I think— 
I think we’d better harvest our honey first, 
and see what it brings in.’’ 

The next day they began to harvest the crop. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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LET YOUR HEART 
FEEL FOR THE 
AFFLICTIONS AND 
DISTRESSES OF 
EVERYONE, 


AND LET YOUR 
HAND GIVE IN 
PROPORTION TO 
YOUR. PURSE. 


Foy tengo eis Hos 




















FACT AND COMMENT. 


O you work as hard to earn your pay en- 
velope as your employer does to fill it? 


“Mind the Helm or Rock!’”’ the Whirlpool 
chuckles. ; 
Hark to Reason or she’}l rap your Knuckles. 


OW many of the men who seldom go to 
church would choose to live in a town 
that had no churches? 


OW would you set down in figures the 
number eleven thousand eleven hundred 
and eleven? About half of a class to which 
the teacher put the question wrote the answer 
11111; the other half wrote it 111111. 
T is never too early, although it may easily 
become too late, to carry on the warfare 
against flies. Every fly that you kill in the 
winter means a much smaller number to fight 
next spring. And remember that the fly in 
winter is like Kipling’s Fuzzy Wuzzy—gen- 
erally he’s shamming when he’s dead. 
S there any occupation in which a woman 
with ‘‘gumption’’ cannot do a man’s work? 
A New Jersey woman lost her husband, who 
was a trapper. She took up his trade, and 
from the sale of pelts added enough to what 
she made on her farm to send a son to college 
and a daughter to a school near New York. 


HE late Justice Lamar made an admi- 

rable member of the Supreme Court, but 
his character stands better revealed in a pas- 
sage of his will than in the wisest of his deci- 
sions from the bench. The passage reads: 
‘*My friendships, many and precious, I leave 
to my family, in the hope that they will be 
cherished and continued. ’’ 


HIS isa sad time, and on the whole this is 

asad page. Let us have one laugh. Let 
us make a ‘‘cotashun’’ from Artemus Ward on 
‘‘forts.’? ‘*Old George Washington’s fort,’’ 
he says, ‘‘was not to hev eny public man of 
the present day resemble him to eny alarmin’ 
extent — whare bowts can George’s ekal be 
fownd? I ask & boldly anser no whares, or 
eny whares else. ’’ 


AST month President Wilson asked Congress 
to appropriate $41,030 as an indemnity to 
Greece, Austria and Turkey for injuries and 
losses that their subjects suffered during a race 
riot in South Omaha in 1909. Their claim 
was for $161,499. When we get impatient 
because some foreign government is slow in 
answering the demands of the United States, 
let us remember that we have at least a mote 
in our own eye. ° 


HE winner of the 1915 pork-production 

contest in North Dakota is a young woman. 
The judges awarded the prizes on the basis of 
the largest gain in weight in the shortest time 
and at the least cost. The litter of twelve 
pigs that the winner cared for weighed 2,593 
pounds when they were 193 days old. As 
they had eaten $50.92 worth of feed and were 
valued at six cents a pound, the net return 
was 54% cents a day. Not only did a girl 
win the first prize of $100, but there were 
eight other girls among the twenty-four young 
people who shared in the awards. 


HE ‘*Mengold’’ family takes its place 

beside the ‘* Jukes’’ and ‘* Kallikak ’’ 
families, of which Companion readers have 
heard. A certain family name appeared so 
often in the records of Ohio prisons, alms- 
houses, hospitals and corrective institutions 
that an investigation followed. ‘The polluted 
human streams were traced back four genera- 
tions to the marriage of a feeble-minded couple. 
Of the 261 descendants whose lives it was 
possible to study, 74 have been criminals, 55 
are feeble- minded, 20 are drunkards, and 
many others are inmates of almshouses or 





other institutions. Few among them all have 
a degree of mental power above that of a 
normal child of ten years. Such a history 
gives a substantial basis for regulating the 
marriage of the feeble-minded and the criminal. 


* & 


BEING LIKE WASHINGTON. 


T is an excellent thing to promote and 
I cherish all the outward tokens of respect 

and gratitude for genius. By all means, 
wave flags, ring bells, fire cannon and make 
enthusiastic speeches. We are the better for 
it. But a much more profitable as well as 
more difficult way of honoring great men is to 
endeavor, even a little, to be like them. 

That is especially true with regard to Wash- 
ington, since he seems in some respects more 
imitable than many other great personages, 
even when their service to humanity may have 
been less than his. Thus, the imagination of 
Shakespeare, the military insight of Napoleon, 
is out of your grasp or mine. To attempt to 
be like them would be hopeless. 

The word ‘‘genius’’ appears to cover dif- 
ferent manifestations of human power. It 
may mean that a man has one trait, one gift, 
one quality, far in excess of what belongs to 
others; and by that one distinctive trait of 
his character he may far outshine his fellows 
and achieve results at which they can only 
wonder. But in other cases genius—at any 
rate the power of great accomplishment—con- 
sists rather in the admirable balance of quali- 
ties than in the abnormal development of any 
single one, and great figures of that type leave 
an example much more within the reach of 
those who would endeavor to follow them. 

That is eminently true of Washington. He 
had not the great general’s exceptional military 
insight. He had not the great statesman’s 
fertility in diplomatic and political devices. 
He was not a profound thinker or a brilliant 
orator. But he had in an admirable degree 
of development and of adjustment the simple, 
common qualities that are given to all of us, 
if we would only make the best of them: an 
everlasting patience that tried first one method 
of meeting difficulties, and then another, and 
then another, until the difficulties vanished ; 
a@ superb self-control, not to be shaken by 
others’ petulance or willfulness or violence; an 
infinite capacity of self-sacrifice and self-for- 
getfulness, which put the thought of country 
before any thought of petty pride or personal 
gratification. 

It is because Washington was thus great in 
simple ways in which we all may be great 
that his life deserves to be studied and remem- 
bered more than lives that were far more bril- 
liant and far more picturesque. 


* & 


THE CONQUEST OF MONTENEGRO. 


"Tw. conquest of Serbia has been followed 
by the conquest of Montenegro. The 
little mountain kingdom that the Ottoman 
hordes could never conquer, the last strong- 
hold of the southern Slavs, has had to yield 
to the vastly superior numbers and equipment 
of the Austrian army. It is another step 
toward the complete success of the Balkan 
campaign of the Central European powers— 
obviously the most successful and profitable 
campaign that either of the opposing coalitions 
has waged. 

It is too early to tell what disposition Ger- 
many and Austria will make of the conquered 
territory. They will hardly permit Nicholas 
to keep his crown, unless indeed there is 
some foundation for the suspicions that have 
been entertained in the Allied capitals con- 
cerning the sincerity of his efforts to stem 
the Austrian invasion. If he is dethroned, the 
little kingdom may be incorporated with an 
Austrian province, either Dalmatia or Herze- 
govina, or it may be permitted to maintain a 
nominal independence with an Austrian prince 
on the throne. Unless the military situation 
in Europe is wholly reversed, however, it is 
certain to become an Austro-German depend- 
ency—like Croatia, Bosnia and Serbia. 

The possession of Montenegro has a double 
value for Austria-Hungary: it deprives the 
southern Slavs of the last rallying place and 
stronghold of their race, and it greatly strength- 
ens the position of Austria in the Adriatic. 
The Black Mountain overlooks and dominates 
the Dalmatian shore and the important harbor 
of Cattaro. In the hands of a really powerful 
enemy it would make Cattaro untenable. The 
possession of it by Austria is so manifestly to 
the disadvantage of Italy that it is hard for 
outside observers to understand why Italy did 
not make a more determined effort to send help 
to the Montenegrins. If Italy is indeed heart 
and soul in the war, as its statesmen assert, 





the only explanation is that the Italian navy 
is unequal to the task of safeguarding the 
troops that it would have to send across the 
Adriatic. 

As the war proceeds, it becomes more and 
more evident that it is not in the west, but in 
the east, that Germany and her allies hope to 
win. They can hardly expect to gain ground 
again in Flanders or in France; they would 
no doubt be ready to withdraw from northern 
France, and even from Belgium, if peace should 
give them undisturbed possession of Serbia and 
Montenegro, a free hand in the Turkish Em- 
pire and a reorganized Poland under a German 
or an Austrian king. The events of the next 
few months should go far to show whether 
they can force the Entente powers to consent 


to such a peace. 
* © 


A NEW WAY TO PAY AN OLD 
DEBT. 


YEAR or so ago the class that was about 
A to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its graduation from Bryn Mawr 
College was discussing what gift it should 
make to its Alma Mater in honor of the event. 
Some members suggested a Greek theatre; 
others were in favor of giving a Spanish 
garden. 

But Bryn Mawr had no need of further out- 
ward adornment; moreover, many of the grad- 
uates felt that the gift should recognize in 
some striking way the fact that what the college 
had chiefly done for them was to prepare them 
to live in the world of to-day. The public at 
large, rather than the small college community, 
should, they felt, be the direct beneficiary. 

At the time when the discussion was going 
on, the country was still shuddering with 
horror over the Triangle Building fire in New 
York City. The disaster in which so many 
women and girls lost their lives—a disaster 
that was primarily the result of cold-blooded 
indifference and calculating neglect—gave to 
those who proposed the gift the opportunity 
they sought. They put the money that they 
had raised at the disposal of the Pennsylvania 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry, and 
asked him to use it to investigate the subject 
of fire prevention. 

Such a relation between a group of citizens 
and the state was new in America and there 
were legal difficulties in the way of establish- 
ing it; but the commissioner was profoundly 
sympathetic with the generous purpose of the 
women. Under his direction two college 
women, whose joint work in social research is 
already widely and favorably known, are now 
engaged in the investigation. The field se- 
lected is the Pennsylvania industrial establish- 
ments where women and girls are employed. 

It is right that colleges should be places in 
which the coming generation can acquire 
knowledge of the past, can come into touch 
with the great traditions and achievements of 
the race. But that knowledge is as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal if the students do 
not acquire with it the spirit of service to the 
present age. This piece of work for fire pre- 
vention will be of instant value in improving 
conditions that have been sadly neglected; 
and it will also be an inspiring reminder to 
educated men and women throughout the 
land of what-the college owes to the public— 
‘ta token of Learning’s new birth unto De- 


mocracy.’’ 
® © 


A STEADY PULL FOR THE VICTIMS 
OF THE WAR. 


"Tv war in Europe has now gone on fora 
year anda half. It would be hard to say 
who has gained by it, but the millions 
who have lost by it can be heard of and read 
of and imagined by the youngest and the 
dullest of us. And what they have lost cer- 
tainly makes a sum of misery and wretched- 
ness such as hardly has been met with in the 
world before. 

That is of course true of the great nations 
that are fighting; but in a sense they can 
look after themselves. It is much more true 
of the smaller nations that have no direct 
interest in the struggle,—nations like Poland 
and Serbia and, above all, Belgium,—nations 
crushed between iron jaws, ground between 
the upper and the nether millstone. In those 
wretched countries no home is safe, no family 
intact, no business unblasted; no hope, no 
affection, no memory unshattered. Let the 
people of the United States—those in the South 
who have known a somewhat similar experi- 
ence and those in the North who have been 
sheltered from it—give a few hours of their 
thought to the intense imagination of what 
such a state of things means. It need not 





make us morbid; but it should make us sober 
and tender, and, above all, eager to help. 

We cannot give those sufferers happiness. 
No power on this earth can do that. But we 
can at least relieve misery. Let us try,—not 
only the rich and the powerful and the lei- 
sured, but everyone, —each in the measure of 
his ability. 

It is urged that charity abroad interferes 
with charity at home. It must not. Give at 
home what you always give— give more, if 
needed. But let Europe come out of your 
superfluity. All of us have some. Get 
cheaper seats at the theatre. Go to the 
‘*movies’’ once a week instead of twice. Buy 
one paper a day, instead of two. No one 
knows so well as you do where the little sac- 
rifice can be made. Make it. 

Teach your children to make it. If every 
man, woman and child in the United States 
gave one penny, it would mean a million 
dollars. Think how that would help! Go 
without a car fare, or a hot chocolate, or a 
package of chewing gum, and drop the nickel 
into the box. 

Another thing: the pull must be kept up. 
As a nation, we sympathize quickly and forget 
quickly. So do all nations—and all individ- 
uals. What is needed is not a volcano, but a 
steady stream. Wecome to think that perhaps 
the victims get used to starving, just as we 
get used to having them starve. They do not. 
As long as this war lasts, and long after, there 
will be misery in Europe. The gift you made 
at first does not clear your conscience. You 
must give it again and again, and yet again. 

High authority tells us that by so doing we 
lay up treasure in heaven. Meantime we are 
doing immense good on earth, to others and 


to ourselves also. 
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DEMOCRACY. 


"Tine is a time when all forms of govern- 
ment are tested to their roots, and some 
of those who live close to democracy and 
see its weakness are inclined to be dissatisfied. 
The first function of government, say these 
doubters, is to protect the governed; and de- 
mocracy, with its perpetual changes of control 
and its flood of useless talk, is not energetic 
or efficient or economical in performing that 
vital function. 

The charge cannot be refuted. Democracy 
is sure to be slow and wasteful and bungling 
in carrying on war, as in doing a great many 
other things. A concentrated, autocratic au- 
thority, handling all of the men in the nation 
as one great machine for its own purposes, 
has a splendid efficiency, which self-govern- 
ing peoples must look upon with wonder and 
dismay. 

But the strength of democracy has always 
been, not that it is perfect in itself, but that 
for the great mass of the people it is better 
than anything else. A strong, concentrated 
government will always be the government 
of a class, and a class will always govern 
for itself first and for the great mass of the 
people only at its own convenience. Democ- 
racy should not be compared with ideal gov- 
ernment, —which would combine the maximum 
of liberty with the maximum of strength, —but 
with the actual strong governments of the past, 
which had defects far worse than any of the 
defects of government by the people. 

Democracy is young in the world. Repre- 
sentative government has existed for only three 
or four hundred years. It is clumsy and ineffi- 
cient, as youth always is; does not know its 
own strength, or how to use it to any good 
purpose. It has, too, enormous problems to 
contend with, far vaster and more complex 
than any ever encountered by government 
before. But those who look back and see what 
it has achieved, with what cost and sacrifice it 
has laid the foundations of the great, pros- 
perous, free, humane America of to-day, will 
not mistrust it or betray it in this hour of trial. 
Let us remember that the hope of humanity 
rests with us and our institutions more than 
anywhere else in the world, and let us not 
quarrel with those institutions, but do our best 
to perfect them loyally, soberly and patiently. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The Philippine bill was hur- 
ried along as fast as the rules of the Senate 
permit. According to the bill as amended, the 
United States agrees to grant independence to 
the islands within four years. Mr. McCum- 
ber’s amendment, which would withhold in- 
dependence unless all the Powers agreed to 
respect the sovereignty of the islands, was 
defeated.—The ship purchase bill was intro- 
duced in the House on January 3ist. The bill 





authorizes the government to run steamship 








lines if it seems wise to do so; and further 
authorizes the sale of bonds to the extent of 
$50,000,000, the proceeds to be used in building 
or buying merchant vessels suitable for naval 
auxiliaries, which are to be leased, chartered 
or sold to private firms or corporations that 
desire to use them in the commerce of the 
United States. The bill also establishes a 
shipping board with power to license all ves- 
sels engaged in foreign or interstate commerce, 
and to regulate the rates charged by such 
vessels for transporting freight or passengers. 
The measure contains no provision for a time 
limit within which the government shall retire 
from the business of owning or running 
steamship lines.——The Burnett bill for re- 
stricting immigration is again before Congress. 
It still contains the provision that makes 
ability to read a requisite for admission into 
this country. That is the provision which led 
Presidents Taft and Wilson to veto similar 
bills. ——A petition, said to contain one million 
names, that urged this government to declare 
an embargo on the traffic in munitions of war 
was presented in the Senate on January 27th; 
speeches in favor of such an embargo were 
made by Senators Kenyon, Hitchcock, Clapp, 
La Follette, Works and Ashurst.——On Feb- 
ruary 2d, the House passed the bill that bars 
products of child labor from interstate com- 
merce. 
® 
ESTERN FLOODS. — Extraordinary 
rains have been followed by disastrous 
floods in southern California. The greatest 
damage was done in the Otay and San Pasqual 
valleys. One hundred persons were drowned. 
& 
UBMARINE WARFARE.—The German 
note on the Lusitania affair, referred to 
in this column last week, proved unsatisfactory 
to our government. Its terms were not made 
public, but it is understood that it contained a 
proposal to arbitrate the points of difference 
between the two governments. —— Secretary 
Lansing is trying through diplomatic methods 
to bring the belligerent powers into agreement 
on the subject of submarine attacks on mer- 
chant vessels. He has sounded the Entente 
powers as to their willingness to discontinue 
the practice of arming merchant vessels in 
return for a promise from the Teutonic powers 
not to torpedo any merchant vessels without 
sufficient warning and without providing for 
the safety of all on board. His proposals 
have not had a very friendly reception from 
the London and Paris newspapers. 


id 


HE APPAM AFFAIR.—On February 

ist, the British steamer Appam, supposed 
to have been lost at sea, suddenly appeared at 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, flying the German 
flag and in charge of a German prize crew. 
On January 15th, the vessel was captured by 
a commerce raider believed to be the Moewe, 
and the lieutenant in command of the prize 
erew declares that the raider has sunk at least 
seven other British ships. The Moewe, flying 
the Swedish flag, slipped out from the Kiel 
Canal and, evading the British cruiser cordon 
in the North Sea, got safely out into the 
Atlantic 

® 

UPREME COURT.—On January 2s8th, 

President Wilson sent to the Senate the 
name of Mr. Louis D. Brandeisof Massachusetts 
to succeed Justice Lamar 
on the Supreme bench. 
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& 
ATIONAL PRE- 
PAREDNESS.— 


The President’s speaking 
tour in behalf of his pro- 
gramme of preparation for 
il national defense began in 
New York on January 
27th. The trip led him 
to Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Des 
Moines, Topeka, Kansas City and St. Louis, 
and he made brief speeches at intermediate 
towns. The President was everywhere re- 
ceived cordially and his speeches often aroused 
great enthusiasm.—The House and Senate 
Committees on Military Affairs heard a num- 
ber of army officers and others, who urged that 
the militia be placed under direct Federal 
control. Gen. Nelson A. Miles, who gave 
evidence before the Senate committee, believed 
that a moderate standing army of 150,000 men 
is all the country needs, and said that the 
danger of invasion is often exaggerated. 
% 


HINA.—The revolt in Yiinnan and Sze- 

chwan is still unsubdued, although we can 
get no trustworthy news from those distant 
provinces, The Japanese government denied 
that it is taking advantage of the situation to 
press China for its assent to those demands 
of Japan the consideration of which was post- 
poned when the two countries reached their 
agreement a year ago. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From January 27th to February 2d.) 
Whether or not in celebration of the Kaiser’s 
fifty-seventh birthday, the German troops in 
Artois and in Flanders began on that day— 
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LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 





January 27th—a determined and well-sup- 
ported offensive. Their most notable success 
was gained on the banks of the Somme in 
front of the city of Amiens. There they 
drove the French back along a front of two 
miles or more, for a distance of perhaps half 
a mile, taking the village of Frise on the way, 
along with twelve hundred prisoners. They 
also made smaller gains at Neuville St. Vaast, 
near Arras. This is ground that the French 
( & 








A NEW METHOD FOR RECRUITING IN 
ENGLAND 


won from the Germans last fall, and the fight- 
ing there, both then and now, wasas desperate 
as any the war has seen. 

The Germans also continued their attacks 
from the air. On the night of January 30th 
Zeppelins appeared over Paris and dropped 
several explosive bombs. No serious fires were 
kindled, but several houses were demolished 
and twenty-four persons killed. The next 
night Zeppelins raided several towns in Eng- 
land and dropped bombs that killed fifty-four 
persons. The airships got as far inland as 
the county of Staffordshire. Berlin believes 
that Liverpool and Manchester were hit. 

Petrograd reported fresh successes in the 
grand duke’s advance into Turkish Armenia. 
It declared that Erzerum was besieged and 
under bombardment, and that Turkish forces 
had been dislodged from fortified positions 
south of Erzerum, and from the district round 
Lake Van. As the winter weather on the 
elevated Armenian plateau is usually severe, 
the campaign must be prosecuted under very 
difficult conditions. Turkish forces are not 
strong in this region; the best troops are 
either before Saloniki or facing the British 
at Kut el Amara. But the Turks in Armenia 
will be reinforced; for otherwise their army 
in Mesopotamia is in danger of being taken in 
the rear by the Russian advance, and the line 
of communication between Constantinople and 
Bagdad is threatened. 

According to Petrograd, the Russian forces 
in Persia continued their advance and met 
very little organized opposition. These troops 
are about 150 miles from the beleaguered 
British expedition at Kut el Amara. 

Gen. Sir Perey Lake has taken command of 
the British column that is moving up the 
Tigris to the relief of Kut, but we did not 
hear that he had made any progress. Indeed, 
London declared that the head of the column 
was twenty-three miles from Kut, instead of 
seven, as we had previously understood. 

Much of the Russian front, especially in the 
vicinity of the Pinsk marshes, is under water, 
and there was no activity there on either side. 

The Austrian army moving south into 
Albania from the Montenegrin border threat- 
ened the port of Durazzo. The Italian army 
of occupation remains based on Aviona, and 
it has been joined by Essad Pasha with his 
Albanians and by fugitive bands of Serbians 
and Montenegrins. We do not know the 
strength of this force or what its commander 
intends to do to check the advance of the 
Austrians. It may simply fortify Avlona and 
hold it as a military base, just as the Allies 
still hold Saloniki. 

On the passage of the compulsory service 
bill by the Lords, the British Parliament was 
prorogued. The Labor Congress at Bristol 
went on record against the principle of con- 
scription by a large majority, but, in view of 
the crisis that the nation faces, the Congress 
also passed a vote agreeing not to agitate for 
the repeal of the compulsory service law. 

The British authorities still continue to seize 
and examine mail that passes between neutral 
countries. Our government has formally pro- 
tested against the practice, and Sweden, by 
way of expressing its displeasure, has put an 
embargo on the shipment of paper pulp to 
England. ‘Temporarily, at least, the move- 
ment for a more strict enforcement of the 
British blockade of German trade has been 
checked. Sir Edward Grey convinced Parlia- 
ment that the dangers of serious misunder- 
standings with neutral nations were greater 
than any advantage that the policy could win 
for Great Britain. 

The President’s emissary, Col. E. M. House, 
after a brief stay in Paris, went to Berlin, 
where he saw many eminent Germans. Thence 
he went to Switzerland, where he met Mr. 
Penfield, our ambassador to Austria. We do 
not know the nature of his conferences with 
the public men of Germany, but he made a 
favorable impression on them, if we may judge 
from the comments of Berlin newspapers. 

Mr. Goremykin, the Russian premier, has 
retired from office on the ground of ill health. 








25% Bran 
In Flour Foods 


A fast-growing custom. 


The bran supplies a natural lax- 
ative effect. 


And bran contains the phos- 
phates of the wheat. 


Use % white flour and % bran. 
But not ordinary bran. It must be 
in flake form and tender. 


Pettijohn’s Flour is that combi- 
nation. Flakes make the bran ef- 
ficient. Softness makes it dainty. 

Use like Graham flour. Use in 
place of white flour. Thus some 
food can, for every meal, be made 
hygienic. 

One week's results will convert 
you to bran foods forever. 


Pettijohns 


Bran 


F lour Flaked 


This is 75 per cent fine patent flour 
mixed with 25 per cent special bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. Price, 
25 cents per large package. 

Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is soft 
wheat rolled into luscious flakes, hiding 25 
per cent unground bran. A morning dainty 
liked by everyone. 15 cents per package. 

Order from your grocer. New-tried 
recipes are on the packages. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Makers—Chicago (1181) 
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Some Pumpkins Here, Boye 


eb 108-lb. pumpkin in the wheel- 
barrow weighed more than the boy 
whoraised it. At the Erie County, N.Y., 
Fair, Maynard Ellison took first prize 
on this pumpkin, 

He was so proud of his big pumpkins 
that he sent us his picture and we were 
so proud of his accomplishment that we 
decided to use it in this advertisement, 
so you could see how big it was. 


You see, Maynard uses Burpee’s Seeds and 
in addition to the pumpkin shown above, 
he raised 51 more on a plot 40x 180, and 
these were big ones, too. One weighed 
100 Ibs. and six weighed 90 Ibs. apiece. 


Any of you can have just as great success, 
if you use ordi care, and, of course, 


Burpee - Quality 
Seeds That Grow 


We are sure you all know what fun it 
is to have a real, growing garden, be- 
sides there is lots of money to be made 
in this extremely interesting work. We 
will help you. 
write for the Fortieth 
Anniversary Edition 
of Burpee’s Annual. 
It is the best ever, 
beautifully colored 
covers and colored in- 
serts. It is mailed 
free, and if you men- 
tion this publication 
we will send you a 
dandy story of ‘‘ The Success of Two 
Missouri Boys.’’ Write today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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new Chandler touring car an 


But the vital reason why so many 
thousands of motor car buyers are 
choosing the Chandler is the established 
and known excellence of the Chandler 
chassis—the Chandler mechanism. In 
it there is not a single hint of experi- 
mentation. 


“The Marvelous Motor,” built in the 
Chandler factory ever since this Leader 
of Light Sixes was first put on the 
market, three years ago, has won its 
laurels and still holds them. 


It has always been powerful— 
powerful enough to do with ease any- 
thing that you could ask any automobile 
to do. 


It has always been speedy—speedy 
enough to go faster than 999 out of 


Fully illustrated catalogue on request. 





A Proven Mechanism 


The New and Greater 


(HANDLER SIX 


"THE new Chandler bodies, the most beautiful of the season’s 

offerings, are attractive indeed. The New York and Chicago 

Show crowds admired, and Foca meng in great numbers, the 

the new four-passenger roadster. 

At all the automobile shows the country over, the Chandler has 
been the center of greatest attention. 


every thousand car owners ever want 
or dare to drive. 


It has always been flexible—slowing 
down to a snail’s pace on high, and 
jumping away instantly at the touch 
of the throttle. 


It has always been economical in op- 
eration—owners averaging 16 miles per 
gallon of gasoline, 700 miles per gallon 
of oil and 7000 miles per set of tires. 


For three years it has had, and today 
has in even greater degree than ever 
before, all of these qualities you rightly 
demand in a high-grade motor car. It 
is a known quantity. 

And, more than ever in the past, auto- 
mobile buyers this year recognize the 
security of dealing in known quantities. 


Address : 











CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 1702-1732 East 131st St., Cleveland, Ohio 
New York City Office, 1890 Broadway. 


Cable address “Chanmotor” 
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VIRGINIA DARE 
@y John Clair Minot_y 


HE is back again—Virginia Dare, 
The little lost maid of the early years! 
In a form of bronze you may find her there, 
Where the winds and waves have sobbed 
their fears 
Through the long, long centuries that have 
passed 
Since the cruel darkness closed her in. 
Virginia Dare, you are home at last! 
Will you tell us the paths where your feet 
have been? 


Oh, little lost maid of Roanoke, 
The world has mourned, and its love endures ; 
Yet never a voice from the darkness spoke 
To tell of the fate of you and yours. 
Full many a picture has fancy made, 
And bordered with dusky, dim romance ; 
Perhaps you have seen them where you strayed, 
And have smiled, as you looked with a care- 
less glance. 


But now you are home, Virginia Dare; 

You are back, and will wander away no more ; 
Forever young and forever fair, 

You will look on the sea from the southern 

shore. 

The world has missed you, and waited well 

To open its heart and gather you in; 
Virginia Dare, it is time to tell 

The paths where your little feet have been! 
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THE OFFER OF CHRIST. 


CAN’T see that it makes any partic- 
ular difference what religion a man 
> prefers,” said Tom Lee to his minis- 
8 ter. “They all of them exalt and en- 
join morality and all believe in another 
world and in a Supreme Being.” 

‘I don’t care to attack any of them,” said Doctor 
Brown. ‘‘Nodoubt they all are fitted to the needs 
of their several adherents; they have done good, 
and will continue to do good until their followers 
are capable of appreciating something better; but 
there is no possible comparison between any of 
them and our Christianity. The moral ideal in 
Christianity is incomparably higher than it is in any 
other religion, pitifully short as Christian countries 
come of realizing it. But the peculiar difference 
that separates Christianity from all other religions 
lies elsewhere. The other faiths say that religion 
consists in doing something for God; Christianity 
is God’s offer to do something for man. Chris- 
tianity says that God wants nothing from man 
except for man to receive what God longs to give. 
Christianity says that the only possible thing a 
man can do for God is to do something for his 
fellow men.” 

“TI wish I could understand what you mean 
when you say that God offers to help us,’’ said Tom 
earnestly. 

Doctor Brown pondered a moment before re- 
plying. 

‘Suppose I should say to you (and you knew I 
was telling you the exact truth) that Jesus of Naz- 
areth had returned to this world just as He was in 
Palestine nineteen hundred years ago, with the 
same human sympathy and tenderness, the same 
unbounded love for each individual and the same 
wisdom and power that He showed then? Suppose 
you were borne down by some terrible burden— 
some worry or anxiety or disappointment or weak- 
ness or fear, and suppose I should tell you that 
you could go into yonder room and tell Him all 
about it, and that He would put all His sympathy 
at your disposal and apply all His power to your 
relief? Suppose I should say that if you did as 
He told you He would go with you everywhere and 
always be at hand ready to help you through your 
difficulties? How would al] that affect you?” 

“Why,” said Tom, “I’d rather get into that room 
than do anything I ever thought of doing!” 

“T am sure you would,” said the doctor. “But 
what I have said is about as near to the fact, as the 
New Testament declares it, as words can come. 
Hundreds of thousands of the best and purest and 
noblest of the race have borne their testimony that 
that has been their experience. They have been 
certain that God in Christ has been with them; 
that He has given them unspeakable help and 
comfort and inspiration; that they never could 
have done what they have done unless He had 
been with them. Even if you yourself have not 
yet had that experience, you cannot ignore ‘the 
multitudes that no man can number’ who have 
had it. That is the unique thing about Christian- 
ity. That is what the New Testament says Christ 
is always offering to give.” 
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THE MOTHER OF THE GIRL. 


HE Mothers’ Club was meeting at Mrs. 
Gardner’s. The Gardners were new- 
comers in Maplewood, and this was 
the first time Mrs. Gardner had enter- 
tained the club. 

The programme was finished at half 
past four. Five minutes later three girls appeared 
with refreshments. One was Polly Gardner; in 
the others, two of the ladies recognized their own 
daughters. The girls were in the happiest of 
spirits, and thoroughly enjoyed the surprise. 

“Why, didn’t you know Christine and Bess were 
going to help Polly?” Mrs. Gardner asked, seeing 
the surprise. “I supposed they told you. They 
didn’t let me know—the scamps!—that they were 
planning a surprise for their own mothers. They 
have had such a good time. They made everything, 
you know—salad and biscuits and all.” 

“But Christine never made a salad in her life!’ 
Christine’s mother exclaimed. 

Mrs. Gardner lifted her brows whimsically. 
“You see, Polly adores to ‘boss’ things,” she ex- 
plained. “But the child is fair. She is ready to 
take orders, too, when her turn comes. We’ve 
talked that all over many times—haven’t we, 
daughter?” 

Polly’s clear, laughing eyes looked straight into 
Mrs. Herrick’s. 

“Mother had a terribly hard time making me 
see,’’she confessed honestly,‘‘but I do see now. I’ll 
prove it to Christine whenever she wants me to.” 

The refreshments were delicious —everyone 
said so; yet more than one of the ladies ate ab- 
sently, and finally, when the girls had removed 
the plates and gone off in a merry group, one of 
the mothers turned to Mrs. Gardner. 

“I wish you’d tell me how you do it,” she said 
abruptly. 

“Do what?” Mrs. Gardner asked in surprise. 
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Petersen in Meggendorfer Blatter. 





FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 


“Do you mean the salad? You see, Polly and I 
are comrades. We always have our fingers in 
each other’s pies, and she prepares the refresh- 
ments for my guests, and I for hers. We think it 
tastes better so.” 

‘‘No, I don’t mean the salad. I mean—every- 
thing. The comradeship between you two —” 

Mrs. Herrick’s voice broke. A silence—a deep, 
listening silence—fell over the room, and Mrs. 
Gardner understood. 

“TI had to have a lesson,” she said slowly. ‘‘My 
little daughter gave it to me three years ago. One 
day she ran up to my room full of excitement over 
some school matter. I had work that I thought 
important, and put her off. The color flamed into 
her face and she cried, ‘The kind of mother a girl 
wants— I did not hear anything beyond those 
words. The justice of them pierced me like a 
sword. I knew clearly and definitely—all mothers 
do—the kind of daughter I wanted mine to be. 
Had she not just as much right to the kind of 
mother she wanted? She was trying to meet my 
ideal; had I ever even stopped to think whether 
she had an ideal forme? That was the beginning. 
I began that moment to try to learn and then to 
become the kind of mother my little daughter 
wanted, That is all there was to it, ladies.” 
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JIM AND THE BUCK. 


Wim anyone grows eloquent over the 
“mild-eyed, timid deer,’ Jim Barlow 
smiles a knowing smile and shrugs his big 
shoulders. He knows better, for he has lived for 
thirty years in the bush and knows all about the 
fighting powers and propensities of the bucks. 

When his father, who with his older brothers 
was getting out logs, brought him to the bush, he 
was a good-sized lad. He had seen a few deer 
shot, bled and hung up, but he had been in the 
bush some months before he had his own ad- 
venture. It was in the early winter. 

One day Jim heard his dog barking furiously in 
the near-by swamp. He seized his gun and went 
down. The dog had a big buck at bay, and the 
buck seemed to be enjoying the sport quite as 
much as the dog. The dog tried again and again 
to get a grip on the deer, but its horns were always 
in the way. Again and again the deer rushed 
at the dog, but he always dodged skillfully and 
snapped at the deer’s legs. It looked to Jim like 
a case of endurance; but the end came with 
startling swiftness. Whether the dog weakened 
or was caught off his guard, Jim never knew; 
but like a streak of lightning the buck landed 
on the dog with both sharp front feet. There 
was a wild scream and the dog lay perfectly 
still. The deer continued to leap up and down 
and cut the dog’s body to pieces with its knife- 
like hoofs. 

Jim put his gun to his shoulder and fired. The 
buck lifted its head and charged. Jim threw 
another cartridge into the old-fashioned rifle and 
fired a second shot. That brought the buck down 
with a crash. 

Jim drew his hunting knife and ran to cut the 
deer’s throat. He put his knee on the deer’s 
shoulder and had barely touched the throat with 
the knife when the animal sprangup. Jim went 
flying into the snow over the buck’s head; and he 
lost his knife. The deer whirled round, and as 
Jim tried to get to his feet it hit him in the back 
and knocked him down. He tried to rise again, and 
was knocked over again. The deer’s sharp feet 
cut through his coat and gashed his back. Jim 
could see his rifle, but it was on the other side of 
the deer. He felt round in the snow, but could 
not find his knife. He thought that he must get 
his gun or it would be all over with him. He tried 
to edge away toward the rifle, but the deer was 
on him like a flash of lightning. The sharp hoofs 


struck him in the side and knocked him ‘uncon- 
scious. Whether or not the deer hit him again he 
never knew. 

Late in the afternoon Jim’s brother came in 
with a load of lumbering supplies. He had his 
own dog with him. He drove near where Jim lay, 
and in running through the bush the dog found 
the boy. Jim was unconscious and badly frozen, 
and not far away the big buck lay dead. The 
brother picked Jim up, carried him to his sleigh 
and hurried him to the shanty. Jim was roused 
to consciousness and told his story, but it was 
some time before he was able to get out again. 

The deer was brought in and dressed. It 
weighed over two hundred pounds. Jim got his 
rifle, but it was not until the snow melted the next 
spring that he again saw his hunting knife. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF WOMAN. 


aa HESE women!” proclaimed Uncle Eli 
Emmons portentously, as he lowered him- 
self with a rheumatic grunt to his favorite 
packing box in Lem Staniford’s grocery. ‘They 
got to thinkin’ nowadays, and when women get to 
thinkin’, not the Witch of Endor and all the proph- 
ets rolled in one could tell where they’ll land ye.” 
“Some women’s got pretty good brains to think 
with,” suggested Uncle Si Bonney mildly. 
“Umph!” assented Uncle Eli. ‘‘ Fer female 
brains, yes. I ain’t arguin’ women ain’t smart; 
ain’t sech a fool, m’self. Their kind o’ brains are 
all right fer their kind of jobs—and I wouldn’t be 
natrer, neither, about keepin’ of ’em clost to the 
domestic hearth, like they war the poker and 
tongs.. Let ’em stir about and do things outside 
ef they want to, I says. Long’s they keep to their 
own town, where folks know ’em and they know 
folks, they don’t do no reel harm with their hus- 
tlin’ and bustlin’, ef they are a kind of a nuisance 
sometimes, the way they stir things up. It’s when 
they start projectin’ their little ideas into big 
affairs that ain’t jest local they go off the hook and 
get so wild and wanderin’ ; because, to act sensible, 
women’s got to deal with folks—folks they know. 
Everything’s personal with ’em; that’s the way 
they’re made, and nothin’ will ever make ’em dif- 
ferent—no, not if all the kings in Europe take to 
indorsin’ their notions, along with the President 
of the United States! That’s why they’re sech 
gossips; gossip’s the very breath of their nostrils, 
and every man knows ’tis, no matter how much 
they orate and argufy once in a while,and talk high- 
falutin’, and flourish their red and yeller flowers. 
* ! My gracious, as if that wa’n’t enough 
to prove they didn’t belong in politics! Ever hear 
of practical politicians nominatin’ magenty petu- 
nias agin blue mornin’-glories, or whoopin’ it up 
for laylocks and strivin’ to down geraniums?” 
““Mebbe we may, when all the women are 
voters,” chuckled Uncle Si. 
Uncle Eli brushed the frivolous suggestion aside. 
“Posies and gossip,” he reiterated. ‘That’s the 
woman of it. F’r instance, now: the Circle was 


‘| meetin’ at our house when I came away. Buzzin’ 


like a swarm of bees they were, and politics, too! 
State and national, they started with, and then 
they tapered down to local doin’s, and then, quick’s 
a wink, off they switched onto Hosy Dawes, and 
my, didn’t their tongues run!” 

“Well, Hosy’s a candidate; I sh’d say that was 
in order right enough,” observed Lem impartially. 

“Mebbe! mebbe! But they didn’t stop at Hosy; 
and his merried daughter out in Ioway ain’t a 
candidate fer anythin’ as fur’s J know! They 
was full of it—how she’d had to leave her husband 
and was comin’ back home to live with Hosy —”’ 

“She is? Then you was right, Eli; you more’n 
hinted somethin’ of the sort last week!” cried 
Henry Simmons admiringly. 





‘When I hint I ginerally have more things in 
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mind than I feel called upon to say,” responded 
Uncle Eli with dignity. “You didn’t believe me, 
as I ree’lect, Henery; but maybe you’d believe 
Maria Allen, who’s a double cousin and ought to 
know. She did most of the talkin’. I couldn't 
ketch it all—it come kind of scrappy crost the 
hall,—but fur’s I could make out, she said —” 

“T said,” announced a large, rosy matron with 
snapping black eyes who had just entered with a 
basket on her arm, “that Lyra Dawes was comin’ 
home for a long visit, because she wasall run down 
nursing her eldest through a siege of measles and 
earache; and I said, too, Eli Emmons, that how 
that ridiculous report got round about her having 
trouble with her husband I couldn’t for the life of 
me imagine. I couldn’t then, but I don’t have to 
now. Up-end a half a dozen boxes and set a half 
a dozen idle men atop of them, and they’re enough 
to account for any piece of fool gossip!” 

“Had us there, Eli! had us there!” wheezed 
Uncle Si Bonney as the irate Mrs. Allen departed. 

“Umph!” snapped Uncle Eli indignantly. 
“Wasn’t I jest sayin’ the trouble with women was 
their bein’ so all-fired personal?” 
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HOW LONELY AUSTRALIANS TELL 
THE TIME. 


N the immense sheep ranches in Australia 
QO each of the boundary riders has a district to 
look after, in which he has to keep the wire 
fences in repair and see that the sheep come to no 
harm. It-is a hard, lonely life, in which the rider 
rarely sees another human being. Many of the men 
have strange ways of keeping count of the days. 

One rider, who had lived for thirty years in the 
back country, used two jam tins and seven pebbles, 
One tin was marked ‘“‘This Week” and the other, 
“Last Week.’”’ On Sunday morning he was accus- 
tomed to take a pebble out of “Last Week” and 
drop it into “This Week.’’ That operation he 
repeated every morning until “This Week” had 
used up the seven. They were then returned to 
“Last Week,” one each day; and the old fellow 
knew when another week had passed. 

Another rider, named Eagan, tried several plans 
to keep count of the days, but always failed. At 
last he hit on a novel and attractive method. He 
made a big damper—the name the Australians give 
to a cake of flour and water with a seasoning of 
salt—on Sunday and marked it into seven parts. 
Each section was a day’s allowance, and the slices 
that remained told him the number of days that 
must pass before Sunday came again. 

For several weeks this method never failed him. 
Unfortunately, one Tuesday he fell in with a 
fellow rider who was very hungry. Eagan stinted 
himself, in order that the ravenous one might be 
satisfied with that day’s section of the damper. 
But it was no use. The host saw the knife cut the 
boundary line and the hungry rider carve into 
the almanac. He could stand it no longer. 

“Stop, now, stop!” he yelled, as he clutched 
the remains of the damper and glared at his visi- 
tor. “There,” he continued, ‘‘you’ve eaten Tues- 
day and you’ve eaten Wednesday, and now you 
want to slice the best of the mornin’ off Thurs- 
day! Not if I can stop it, sonny! I won’t be 
knowing the day of the week!” 
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MR. EDISON’S SILENT SPEECH. 


HOMAS A. Edison’s friends, who know how 

deaf the inventor really is, wondered at the 

success with which he presided when the new 
naval consulting board met in Washington last 
fall. As a matter of fact, says the New York 
Sun, Mr. Edison fooled every member of that 
distinguished body of men, including President 
Wilson and Secretary of the Navy Daniels; he 
heard little that was said, but he presided success- 
fully because his assistant, Mr. Miller R. Hutch- 
ison, kept him informed of everything by means 
of a telegraphing finger tip that touched Mr. Edi- 
son’s knee under the table. 

A few years ago Mr. Hutchison-fell a victim to 
the whooping cough and lost his voice temporarily. 
Mr. Edison suggested to .Mr. Hutchison that he 
learn the Morse code. He did so, and the two 
men communicated with each other by tapping 
the dots and dashes with their fingers. 

And so, when the inventor went to Washington 
to preside over the destinies of the new board, 
he took Mr. Hutchison with him, and posted him 
at his right hand. Mr. Hutchison tapped to 
Mr. Edison everything that was said, sometimes 
verbatim and sometimes boiled down into fewer 
words. He was able to send Morse messages to 
Mr. Edison at the rate of thirty words a minute, 
and, as the speeches were delivered in a more or 
less deliberate fashion, he was able to keep up 
with almost every sentence of every address. 

Mr. Edison and his assistant also work the 
Morse code with their eyelids. With thema quick 
wink means a dot and a long wink means a dash, 
and they talk to each other in this way when they 
wish to convey a message of a private nature when 
they are surrounded by other persons and are too 
far apart for the finger-tapping method. 
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A PERSONAL QUESTION. 


PARTY of strangers were visiting at the col- 
lege. It was in the late fall, and the air 
was crisp and cold. One of the members of 

the party, a charming young woman, was escorted 
through the grounds by a learned but absent- 
minded professor. Sudd 3 of the 
track team, accoutred for their sport, passed. 

“It’s dreadfully cold,’? remarked the young 
woman, with a dainty shiver, as she gazed after 
the runners, ‘“‘to be without stockings.” 

The professor’s mind, deep in contemplation of 
the fourth dimension, was attracted by the sound 
of the girl’s voice. 

“Then why,” he asked absently, “did you leave 
them off?” 
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THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT. 


RS. Higgins, says Answers, was an incurable 

M grumbler. She grumbled at everything 

andeveryone. But at last the vicar thought 

he had found something about which she could 

make no complaint; the old lady’s crop of potatoes 
was certainly the finest for miles round. 

“Ah, for once you must be well pleased,” he 
said, with a beaming smile, as he met her in the 
village street. ‘‘Everyone’s saying how splendid 
your potatoes are this year.” 

The old lady glowered at him as she answered: 

“They’re not so poor. But where’s the bad ones 
for the pigs?” 

















A CURIOUS THING. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Who ever heard of any man, 
In all the whole world wide, 
That was his own grandparent, 
And his own grandchild beside? 


Yet listen to the record 

Of good George Washington: 
“The Father of his Country” 

And “his country’s greatest son.” 


Kin to himself it makes him, 
As sure as history’s true; 
But if your head can keep this 
straight, 
‘Tis more than mine can do! 
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WHEN MOTHER SKUNK 
HELPED LITTLE BEAR. 
BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


NCE upona time Little Bear went for a 

QO long walk along the river path. He 

was alone, and so did not know that 

he had gone far from home until Father King- 
fisher saw him and called: 

‘It is time for you to turn round and go 
back, Little Bear! You must remember that 
it will soon be dark in the woods, and you 
might get lost, for you have no wings with 
which to fly home quickly. ’’ 

Little Bear looked for the sun ; sure enough, 
it was sinking behind the trees and leaving a 
long, shining trail on the river. It was time 
to go home. 

‘‘Thank you, Father Kingfisher, ’’ answered 
Little Bear. ‘‘I was having such a good time 
that I forgot I was far from our little house; 
but I shall run back fast now ; so good night !’’ 

And away he ran. But before he had 
passed more than three bends of the river he 
saw a man fishing, and in the woods near by 
was a tent, with a bright camp fire burning, 
and beside the camp fire, a man cleaning a gun. 

Little Bear was so frightened that he sat 
down and cried. Mother Skunk heard him, 
for she and her six children were out hunting 
beetles for supper. 

‘‘What is the trouble?”’ she asked. ‘What 
is the matter, Little Bear?’’ 

Little Bear told her about the two men, one 
on either side of his path. ‘‘And I am afraid 
to go by them!’’ he wailed. 

**Come, come, child, dry your eyes,’’ said 
Mother Skunk. 


DRAWN BY WALT HARRIS 


A watr- wannis RS 





to my children, and now I will take care of 
you. Stop erying and follow me.’’ 

‘But won’t the men catch you?” asked 
Little Bear. 

‘Oh, no,’? answered Mother Skunk, ‘‘they 
will not touch us. You follow me. Come, 
children. ’? 

On walked Mother Skunk, slowly and com- 
‘ortably, with Little Bear and her six pretty 
children following one behind another, as she 
had told them to do. 

When the man who was fishing saw Mother 
Skunk walking by with her children and Little 
Bear, he sat still as a mouse; all he did was 
to wink. The man by the fire stopped 


‘*You have always been kind | 
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DRAWN BY CORNELIA MORRISON 


THE FAIRY OUT OF THE BOOK. 


BY MARY LEE DALTON. 


If you were reading a story, 
And a fairy story, too, 

And out of the book before you 

A fairy came flying o’er you, 
What do you think you’d do? 


A really and truly fairy, 
That came from the fairy book! 
What could I do but wonder, 
And sit with my legs curled under, 
And look, and look, and look? 








cleaning his gun when he saw Mother Skunk 
walking by with her children and Little Bear, 


to wink. 
**Now, Little Bear,’’? said Mother Skunk, 


children and I will stay here a while and catch 
beetles, but you must run along home. The 
men will not trouble you while we are in their 
path, never fear !’’ 

‘tT thank you, Mother Skunk!’’ Little Bear 
| called over his shoulder, as he pit-patted for 
home as fast as he could travel. And when 
he reached home, he told what had happened 
to him and walked up and down in front of 
the fireplace to show Father Bear and Mother 
Bear how Mother Skunk had walked past the 
two big men, as if she were not afraid of any- 
one in the woods. And how the Three Bears 
laughed ! 

But when Mother Bear tucked Little Bear 
into bed that night, she kissed him and said: 

‘*Let us always be thankful for good, kind 
friends !’’ 
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THE BRAVEST CHILD. 
BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY. 


RED, white and blue flag, made all of 
A silk, was to be given to the child in 

Miss Rose’s class in school who had 
been the bravest during the month of Feb- 
ruary. 

‘* This is our brave month, you know, 
children,’’ she had said, as she unrolled the 
flag and spread it out so that it would hang 
down over her desk. Then she told the 
children about it, and they all listened, much 
excited. Miss Rose was their best-of -all 
teacher. She always thought of the happiest 
things to do. 

‘*It is the month when we remember brave 
Washington and brave Lincoln,’’ Miss Rose 
said, ‘‘and, although you cannot do such 
wonderful things as they did, you can all try 
to be brave children. You must try to be as 
brave as you can all this month, and on the 
last Saturday morning you shall come to my 
house and we will talk it over and see which 
one has earned the silk flag. Isn’t it a prize 
worth trying for?’’ 

That was the beginning of the month, and 
every day afterward the children did as many 
brave things as they could. They did not cry 
when they fell down; if they had to take 
medicine, they took it without making faces ; 
they went bravely upstairs to bed at night 
alone, and got up promptly in the morning 
and took cold baths. 

But almost every day they spoke of Ethel, 
the little schoolmate whom they loved very 
much, but who was not at all brave. They 








when they had gone a few steps more, ‘‘the | 


| wanted, oh, so much! to have Ethel try to 
| earn the silk flag; but it seemed as if she had | 
and he, too, sat still as a mouse; all he did was | 


very little courage for such a sweet, lovable 





‘*T held Ethel’s hand when she crossed the 
street this morning,’’ said Helen. ‘She is 
afraid of the horses. ’’ ; 

‘*T walked with Ethel past the house where 
that big dog lives. She is afraid that he will 
come out and bite her,’’ said Dorothy. 

‘* Ethel isn’t coming to school to-day,’’ 
Howard, her neighbor, told Miss Rose one 
morning. ‘‘She’s afraid it’s going to storm, 
and she does not like to be out in the rain.’’ 
It was near the end of the month when 


suddenly Ethel began, all by herself, to think |. 


about being brave. Seeing the other children 
doing things that were hard for them and 
things that they did not like to do made her 
just a wee bit ashamed of herself, and she 
began to try to be, not as brave as George 
Washington, but as brave as she could; and 
she found that it was not nearly so hard as 
she had thought it would be. 

**T can cross this street alone,’’ she said one 
day to Helen. ‘‘There’s nothing to be afraid 
of if I look both ways and hurry.’’ 

And she said to Dorothy, ‘‘That dog won’t 
do anything to me if I’m kind to him.’’ 

She and Howard came together to school one 
cold, windy, stormy day, and Ethel held the 
umbrella over Howard. ‘‘It’s fun to be out 
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in the rain, isn’t it?’’ she said. 





Dear Miss Rose had been watching Ethel. 
‘*My brave little girl,’? she said the last 
Friday of the month, ‘‘when all the children 
come to my house to-morrow and tell about 
the brave things they have done, you will 
surely come, will you not, and tell us, too?’’ 

And Ethel said that she would surely 
come. 

It was a real red, white and blue morning. 
The fire in Miss Rose’s bright sitting room 
glowed as red as the stripes in the flag 
that lay on her table ready for the bravest 
child. The little girls all wore white dresses, 
and outside the sky was blue. The children 
sat round Miss Rose and told their brave 
deeds—that one had borne bumps and bruises, 
that another could take bitter medicine, that 
another could go to bed alone, and that an- 
other could stand cold water. Not one of them 
spoke in a boastful way, but each was able to 
tell of doing something that was truly brave. 

Miss Rose smiled and said that they had 
been brave and that she was very glad. Then 
she looked round the circle of children in a 
puzzled way. 

**Where is Ethel?’’ she asked. 

No, Ethel was not there, and, when Miss 
Rose asked the children about her, not one of 
them had seen her that morning or knew 
why she had not come. 

**T’ll go to her house and see if she’s sick,’’ 
Howard said. 

In a few minutes he was back again, out 
of breath. ‘‘No, Ethel isn’t sick,’’ he said, 
‘*but her mother isn’t feeling very well, 
and Ethel is helping her with the work. 
She was washing the dishes when I got 
there. She said that of course she couldn’t 
come, and that it was all right, for she hadn’t 
earned the flag, anyway.”’ 

For a little while the children were very 
quiet. Then Miss Rose spoke. 

‘*Who has earned the flag?’’ she asked. 

The children thought and thought. At 
last Helen put her thoughts into words. 
‘*Ethel tried to be brave,’’ she said. 

‘*And it was harder for her than for the 
rest of us,’? Dorothy added. 

‘*She did the best thing of all; she didn’t 
come and tell us how brave she was, and she 
wanted to. She almost cried into the dish 
pan,’’ Howard said. 

‘*So we are going to send the red, white and 
blue silk flag to Ethel by Howard, are we 

not??? said Miss Rose. 

And all the children shouted ‘‘ Yes !’’ 
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COASTING. 
BY B. B. RYDER. 


Uphill, uphill, 

With the sled; 
Tugging, trudging; 

Feet like lead. 
Work comes first, 

Then comes play; 
Always that’s 

The wisest way. 


Downhill, downhill, 
See us go! 
Flashing, dashing, 
O’er the snow! 
Labor gives 
Pleasure zest. 
Well-earned fun— 
That is best. 
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N England during times of peace the sight- 
seer can hardly spend a day more pleas- 
antly than in visiting one of the two great 

universities. There he can see historical 
monuments at every turn—colleges founded in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, ancient 
courtyards, fountains, and gateways orna- 
mented with crumbling coats of arms. Many 
of the happy young men who stroll arm in 
arm across the stately quadrangles and among 
the beautiful buildings are peers of the realm, 
descendants of noble old English families. 
The Prince of Wales, who was a student at 
Oxford, entered college under exactly the same 
conditions as all the other young men, and 
during his residence there 
associated freely with 
everyone, No one 
doubted that he found 
himself among suitable 
companions, for Oxford 
and Cambridge send into 
the world the best of 
British manhood. 

If you could have 
visited Cambridge two 
months before war was 
declared, you would have 
found the busy little town 
en féte. May week, 
which corresponds to the 
American ‘‘ commence- 
ment, ’’ was in full swing, 
and the streets were 
thronged with life and 
color. In the mornings 
you would have seen the 
only flaw in the festive season—dingy caps 
and fluttering gowns on the way to examina- 
tions. The afternoons were a pageant of 
gayety and happiness. The streets hummed 
with automobiles and motor cycles. The play- 
ing fields were all in use. On the ‘‘Backs’’ 
undergraduates paced up and down under the 
splendid trees, chatting gayly with relatives 
and friends—making plans for the summer. 
The upper river was crowded with punts and 
canoes filled with young men and pretty girls; 
everywhere were bright blazers, charming 
dresses and sunshades. The centre of excite- 
ment was the lower river, scene of the ‘‘bump- 
ing’’ races between the various crews. College 
balls ended the perfect days. 

Then came the war. Long before the uni- 
versity reopened (in October), one-third of the 
undergraduates were in military training. The 
rest, who came back to Cambridge, —a little 
over a thousand, —were serious-faced, for they 
realized the situation and looked at it squarely. 
The Officers’ Training Corps, formerly con- 
sidered almost as a joke, became at once the 
most important organization of the university. 
The enrollment in that term numbered over 
nine hundred, and many were turned away 
owing to physical defects. 

Before they joined, the men were warned 
that stiff work would be required every week 
day in the term. Parade was held every day 
at a quarter of two, and lasted until five. 
The corps was divided into four companies, 
each of which contained about two hundred 
men; the companies in turn were subdivided 
into platoons and sections. Officers who were 
shortly to leave for the front commanded the 
companies. The whole battalion was under 
the command of a colonel and was officially 
recognized by the War Office. 

The afternoon work consisted of platoon and 
company drill, rifle practice, map reading, 
field schemes and the principles of offensive 
and defensive tactics. Once a week there 
was a strenuous period of trench digging, fol- 
lowed by a route march of eight or ten miles 
over every kind of country. Two or three 
evenings a week were given up to compulsory 
lectures on military subjects. 

Every Wednesday the battalion made a night 
march, which sometimes lasted until early 
morning. The men were extended into open 
formation, and a strategic advance was made 
over the closest possible country. Absolute 
silence was insisted upon, and each man had 
to keep his eyes fixed upon the white band 
round the sleeve of the man next to him in 
the line. On dark nights that was extremely 
difficult, for there was often a space of ten or 
twelve yards between each man and his neigh- 
bor. No detours of any kind were allowed. 
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An obstacle, such as a hedge or ditch, had to 
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be overcome in the shortest possible time, 
regardless of personal considerations. 

When the advance was complete, and the 
battalion had caught unawares and anni- 
hilated the imaginary enemy, a whistle blew, 


powerful searchlights flashed over the fields, | sol 


and the men rejoined their companies in 
close formation. The colonel, who had 
been near by during the operations, then 
addressed the battalion, reported on the 
efficiency and silence with which the maneu- 
vres had been carried out and commented 
upon anything that he thought unsatisfac- 
tory. The men then marched homeward, 
singing their regimental songs and rousing 
indignant echoes in the 
silent streets. 

Twice a month the 
corps held a field day; 
the men were divided 
into two hostile sides, 
which waged mimic war 
against each other. That 
gave practice in every- 
thing that had been 
taught on the parade 
ground. Conditions were 
made as nearly as possi- 
ble like those at the front. 
Motor cyclists carried dis- 
patches from one com- 
pany to another, and, since 
the roads were usually 
covered with mud, this 
was most exciting —and | , 
even dangerous—work. 

In addition to all that, 
every man was obliged to take his turn in 
drilling other men for about ten minutes at a 
time, in order to gain practice in giving the 
words of command plainly and audibly. Every 
man took a course in musketry, bayonet fight- 
ing, knot tying and semaphore work. 

All that left, of course, very .little spare 
time, but there was no grumbling, no shirking, 
and, above all, no fooling. The situation was 
serious, and the students faced it seriously. 
Every social and athletic activity was given 
up. The tennis and football grounds were 
devoted to drilling and trench digging. There 
were many motor cycles in the streets still, 
but the riders wore uniform and were strictly 
on business. Many of the motor cyclists who 
had left were carrying dispatches at the front. 
In every place you saw khaki and the gray 
uniforms of the university cadets, which had 
been declared ‘‘ac- 
ademic dress’’ in 
place of cap and 
gown. 

The conversation 
now was not, ‘‘Are 
you trying to get 
into the football 
team?’’ but ‘‘Are 
you trying for a 
commission?’’ Al- 
most everyday men 
who had finished 
their course in the 
Officers’ Training 
Corps left to join 
their regiment in 
the British army. 
Some, in their 
keenness, enlisted 
as privates; that, 
however, they were 
advised not to do, 
for the army was in need of officers—ofticers 
of just such a sort as the university could 
provide. 

The same plan was followed at Oxford. 
From these two great institutions the new 
army expected to obtain its most efficient 
officers ; and it was not disappointed. 

Many—perhaps the majority—of those stu- 
dent soldiers had been studying for a profes- 
sion, Even those who return from the front 
will never have an opportunity to recover lost 
ground. Many have been killed already,— 
more will be killed,—and others will return 
with only one arm, one leg, one hand. 

The war affects every class in England, 
every grade of society ; but no other institution 
has been so badly shattered as the university, 
and no other class has responded so nobly to the 
call of the army. Those young men deserve 
the pride that the country justly feels in them. 


PAUL THOMPSON 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


EW TRAPS FOR CRIME.—The motion pic- 

ture has come to the aid of the police. Ata 
certain hour of the day in the larger cities of the 
country it formerly was the rule to assemble at 
police headquarters the suspects and habitual 
criminals among the recent arrests and to march 
them before the detectives of the department, who 
wore masks to prevent the criminals from seeing 
and remembering their faces. Now the Chicago 














Police Department has instituted a still better 
INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 





plan; each one of the criminals must walk before a 
motion-picture camera that records his character- 
istic gait and attitudes before he realizes what is 
happening. All the pictures are then reproduced 
and shown on a screen to the detectives and police- 
men in each of the forty-five police stations in 
Chicago. Our illustration shows the studio in the 
Chicago Detective Bureau; the room is lighted 
overhead by mercury-vapor lamps; on the wall is 
a scale that enables the spectator to gauge the 
height of each subject. 

CIENCE AND THE WAR.—In an address to 

the Leeds Medical School on “Science and 
War,” Sir William Osler declared that in two 
ways science is the best friend war has ever had. 
On the one hand, it has not only made slaughter 
possible on a scale never dreamed of before, but 
it has also enormously increased man’s capacity to 
maim and disable his fellow man. More men are 
killed, more men are wounded, and consequently 
more men are needed than ever before in the 
history of war. From 1790 to 1913 there were 
18,552,200 men engaged in the great wars, of whom 
5,498,097 lost their lives. It is estimated that more 
than 21,000,000 men are engaged in the present 
war. Because weapons have improved, the loss 
will be yet greater, and we may expect that at 
least five or six million men in the prime of life 
will be killed. Artillery, high explosives, sub- 
marines and air craft have revolutionized the 
methods of warfare, and thousands are now killed 
instead of hundreds. On the other hand, science 
has immensely alleviated the horrors of war 
through the perfecting of machinery for the trans- 
port and care of the sick and wounded, and 
through the application of modern methods of 
preventing disease. We know how all the great 
camp diseases—plague, cholera, malaria, yellow 
fever, typhoid fever, typhus and dysentery—are 
transmitted, and of all but yellow fever we know 
the germs. Science, too, has made great progress 
in the treatment of wounds. Antiseptics, the X 
ray, preventive inoculation and anzsthesia have 
saved enormous numbers from misery and torture. 


APE COD AND KIEL.—The Scientific Ameri- 

can makes an interesting comparison between 
the Cape Cod and the Kiel canals. Nearly three 
thousand vessels, including several government 
ships, have passed through the Cape Cod Canal 
since it opened a year ago. The American sub- 
marines K-5 and A-6 made the passage by way 
of the canal from Boston to Newport at the rate 
of eleven miles an hour. They went through the 
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canal in forty-five minutes, saved -sixty miles of 
distance, and avoided much rough weather. The 
Kiel Canal was built by the Germans at a cost of 
almost $100,000,000, mainly for strategic purposes; 
yet the saving of distance between the German 
base in the Baltic and the North Sea is little greater | 
than that which, if the Cape Cod Canal were en- 
larged enough to accommodate our warships, the 
American battle fleet would gain between those | 
: i — important strategic points, Newport and 
soston. 

C the corros OF METALS.—A discussion of 

the corrosion of metals at a recent meeting of 

« Faraday Society in London revealed the fact 
tl li a iron and steel are almost equally resistant to 
the effects of corroding influences. As far back 
as 1881 the engineer-surveyors of Lloyds investi- 
Rit ted no less than eleven hundred marine steel 
builers in actual use, and found it impossible to 
(stinguish between them and iron boilers, so far 
a» liability to corrosion was concerned. In 1891 
thirty-seven of the leading American and British 
Si'pbuilders were asked for their opinion on this 
Point. Seven held steel to be more corrodible than 
ou, eight held the opposite view, eight were un- | 
ceviain, and fourteen could report no difference | 
between the two metals. In 1910 a careful exam- | 


a ‘tion of eighty-nine samples of pipes from hot- | 
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‘reciable difference between iron and steel. 
1911 an investigation of twenty samples of | 


pies showed a mean depth of 0.093 inches. 
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THE REFINEMENT OF LINCOLN. 


HE unique character of Lincoln was the 

topic of conversation at a recent dinner party 

in the Middle West. One guest had just 
remarked that our war President was the first 
great public man to appeal to humanity through 
its sense of humor, when another observed, ‘What 
a pity that a man so great and a humor so subtle 
should have been marred by a crudity and a 
coarseness that must offend the finer sensibilities 
of cultivated people.” 

Instantly the guest of the evening, a man full of 
years and good works, interposed, ‘‘That is a 
great injustice to our most typical American, and 
it is time that the truth was generally recognized. 
I knew him well. I practiced with him in the 
courts of his circuit. I saw much of him under 
many conditions, especially about the taverns, 
| where we mixed freely with all sorts of people, for 
| Lincoln loved men; I traveled with him as he 

journeyed to Bloomington to make his greatest 
| address. Under all circumstances he was a refined 
| and cultivated gentleman.” 
“Then how,” some one asked, “did he get a 
| reputation for coarseness and even for vulgarity?” 

“In a perfectly natural way,” answered the older 
guest. “He was extremely tall and almost un- 
gainlyin his proportions. That passed for rugged- 
ness in the pioneer West that knew him and his 
type, but it was differently interpreted in the East. 
He was not well instructed in the conventions of 
polite society, which at that time was more pro- 
vincial than it would care to admit, and that fact, 
combined with his physical appearance, was 
enough to set him down in a certain class of 
society as coarse. The current ‘ungainly ape’ 
well represented the first impression he made on 
Washington ‘society.’ 

“That impression was intensified by the fact 
that many expressions that Lincoln freely em- 
ployed because they were in common use in the 
West in his day had passed out of use in the East. 
People forget the rapidity with which words and 
conventions change from generation to genera- 
tion. Just now, for example, in almost any Amer- 
ican company you may speak of your stomach 
without offense, but if you do so in England you 
would be considered rude and almost barbarous. 
At the same time, expressions that are current 
there would be frowned upon here. 

“Lincoln had also a reputation for profound 
sadness. That, too, was incorrect. The lines of 
his face in repose gave that impression, and he 
had a habit, even in company, of dropping sud- 
denly into deep thought, when an appearance of 
unutterable sadness settled upon his features; 
but when he was addressed, or when he renewed 
the conversation, his face lighted up, and his 
words gave no hint that his meditations had been 
sad. Depth of feeling and intensity of thought, 
not sadness, characterized Lincoln.” 
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THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN 
HYMN BOOK. 


FAMOUS English scholar, Dr. Rendel Harris, 
A has discovered a venerable Syriac version 
of “The Odes and Psalms of Solomon,” a 
collection of ancient hymns that are almost as old 
as the books of the New Testament in their pres- 
ent form, and in part even older. In speaking of 
his discovery, Doctor Harris said: 

“In this little book, if my judgment is correct, 
we have for the first time recovered a book of 
hymns of the early Christian community, and these 
hymns are marked by all the characteristics that 
we associate with that great spiritual revival that 
marks the early Christian church. They give us 
a key to primitive Christian experience, just as 
the rediscovery of the Olney hymns, or a volume 
of early Methodist hymns, or Saint Bernard’s 
Latin hymns—supposing any or all of these to be 
lost— would help us to understand what really 
went on at the Methodist revival in England, or in 
the great monastic revivals of the Middle Ages. 

“The little book in its first form can scarcely be 
later than 150 A.D., and it may be earlier. It may 
be as early as the uncanonical but very valuable 
‘Teaching of the Apostles.’ In any case, it brings 
us so close to the days and the spirit of the New 
Testament writings that when we read them, or 
sing them, we are in the aureole of the first and 
great confession.” 


* ¢ 


HEARING BUT NOT LISTENING. 


N the course of a visit to Nagpur, the capital 

of the Central Provinces, writes Mr. Stanley 

Coxon in his Indian reminiscences, I heard of 
an amusing ending to a civil case. It was an ap- 
peal case, and on one side was a Mr. Stanyon, an 
English barrister, and on the other, a number of 
native pleaders. The arguments on both sides 
had been heard, and the case closed for judgment. 
_ Suddenly one of the native pleaders got up and 
addressed the court once more. Mr. Stanyon suf- 
fered it for some time, but losing patience, he also 
stood up, and addressing the court, said, *‘ Your 
Honor, I would beg with all respect to point -out 
to the court that my learned friend opposite is 
entirely out of order in addressing the court, and 
| if I may be permitted to say so, the court has no 
| right to be listening to him.” 

The court, who at that time was writing, put his | 
head over the desk, and said, ‘‘Mr. Stanyon, it’s 
@ great piece of impertinence on your part to 
assume that the court is listening to him.” 
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KOREAN ETIQUETTE. 


RECENT Washington dispatch declares that 
A a good many changes have taken place in 
Korean manners and etiquette since the 
Japanese came into control. A girls’ high school 
was established at Seoul in 1908, and the girls 
who were admitted, fifty-four in number, were 
the daughters of noblemen. The teachers were 
women at first, but as the needs of the school 
grew and became more exacting, a few male 
instructors were appointed. The community in 
| general, and: the pupils’ parents in particular, 
were enraged, alleging that it was an unpardon- 
| able offense for men to enter the gate of a girls’ 
school, even if they were teachers. 
The school authorities, therefore, made a con- 





cession that the male teachers should veil their | 
faces when they passed the gate of the school. It | 
/ught iron that had seen much service showed | is an absurd evasion, but the students’ parents 

the mean depth of the pittings was 0.094| were satisfied with it. Some of the girls are at- 
hes, whereas the pittings in twenty steel sam- | tended by two or three chaperons, or maids, even 


| when at their studies. 
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Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s 
Companion will be pleased to 
send to anyone requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, 
Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, 
Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University. Kindly indi- 
cate whether you have in mind 
one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to 
its location. 
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BUILD A BOAT THIS SPRING 
WITH A SIMONDS SAW 


The boating and canoeing season is coming soon, 
and there’s no better sport for the hustling young 
American than building his own canoe or - 
. It’s alot more satisfying to cruise about 
in the neighboring lakes and streams in a onl 
built by yourself than in a purchased one. We w 
send you free of charge an interesting booklet telling 
in detail how to build a canoe and rowboat, and 
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are the best saws you could use in boat-building or 
any other kind of work. ey run easily, their 
razor-edge goes fast and true through the toughest 
wood, and they do not bind or scrape or require 
frequent filing. They are made of the finest steel 
specially tempered, and are absolutely guaranteed. 
PRIZES FOR BOYS. We offer three $30.00 cab- 
inets of tools and 54 other tool prizes to boys who 
build useful -. ingenious articles of wood. ite 
for free Label No. 7, giving all particulars about the 
prize “If yom No expense whatever. 
u want saws that cut like diamonds 
for saws that are branded Simonds.” 
eiant for “aon No. 7, “The Professor and the Saw,” 
which tells how to build many useful things. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
“The Saw Makers” FITCHBURG, MASS. 
5 Factories 11 Branches 
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Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the re expert, 2382 Reefer Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
book entitled, ““White Diarrhoea and How to Cure it.” 
This beck | contains — oo on Mg Re 
ae tee Bight and actually raises 98 per cent of 

ut 
25 Dor TREE certainly write Reefer 


























AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 
Tells everything about the fascinat- 
— profitable poultry industry. 
monthly; 10 cents. We want 
AS aeR is and will 
Order now. 
. for 


, +-4 Chicago, Il. 
artwork, if properly fixed. Men, women, send 2c. stamp f. Vaudeville a Monologues, Dia- 
details, felling all. Yginelair, Box 244, D-75, Los Angeles, Cal. oo, Entertainments PLAYS logues, Minstrel 
| Materigl, 2 Dril iis, Make-up Goods. arge Catalog 


Trees—Roses—Vines S. Denison & Co., Dept. 77, Chicago. 


}}}) in small or large lots at wholesale 
—_ Fa ethene os Foal mail to earn == 


iy prices. Catalog and Gresa’ s 4 
jook—F REE. 
Best system, LS mag 
Soyo, Write for Pree Boal. a 
PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 


23 Wall iit, Rochester, MY, 
OY’S BIG BOOK FREE 





I Buy Hundreds of Insects, pager ay each summer at 
ea 
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St | War Packet Special. — from Servia, Belgium 
amps: France, Russia, Germ . Turkey, England, 
etc., 105 vars., Ze. 1000 fine ‘mixed, 20c. New z+ pee List 
FREE. Acts. wid.. 50%, IBuy Stamps. L.B.Dover, St.Louis, Mo. 












Sp} £08 all ditt, Transvaal, Turkey, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mex pte per ltry information, = Written "by inane 
SS Trinidad, Java,etc. & Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mx’d20c. 65 varistics of poultry, and vigeons in 
SS Socom B8e. 1000hingeste. A gts.wtd.50%.. pote colors. Low prices on 
C.Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. St.Louis,Mo. | 


Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box 77, 77, ‘Tinton, Towa 


‘MONEY ABS free == ara: 








STA M P Sa QUAKER n ST P00. foleds, Ohio. 
STAMPS. Note tok. i stiri onary st list, 2c. eS 


FREE—75 all different for names two collect fee 
StaMps Postacete Lee Teek Tons Tears. | a pore 














A Clear Voice—No Throat Strain 
If You Use 


LUDEN'’S coucu prors 


COUGH DROPS 
Quick relief 


colds, ~No 
narcotics ; - 


LUDEN'S 


uses. 


from coughs and 


a 


no coloring 


have many 


vellow box’ Se 
WM. H. LUDEN 


Manufacturing Confectioner 
READING, PA. 


In the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- | 

tra weekly paper. for all the family. 
Its subscription pr 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States, $2.2 to egy $8.00 to foreign 


ce is $2.00 a year, in advance, 


countries. Entered at the 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


‘ost Office, Boston, 








SCARLET FEVER. 


yCARLET fever is perhaps the most 

dreaded of all the so-called diseases 
of childhood. It is highly infectious; 
the germ is not only very virulent 
but very hard to kill. It attaches 
itself to anything that has been in 
contact with a sufferer from the disease—to the 
clothing, the bedding, toys or books. All such 
articles, unless they can be disinfected by boiling, 
should be burned, for the germ of scarlet fever is 
most surely destroyed by extreme heat. Parents 
dread scarlet fever because an attack may be of so 
malignant a type that death occurs ina few hours, 
and a light case in one child may be the cause of a 
very severe attack in another. Moreover, certain 
serious complications are likely to follow a recov- 
ery from the fever itself. 

It follows from all this that we cannot be too 
eareful in dealing with scarlet fever. Too many 
homes have been bereaved because other families 
in ignorant carelessness have permitted their 
children to go abroad before they were wholly 
cured, on the plea that the case was too slight to 
be considered as dangerous; or have permitted 
the brothers and sisters of the patient to keep on 
attending school; or have neglected to disinfect 
house and clothing properly. 

Scarlet fever is most prevalent in cold weather. 
People of any age can have it, but it is usually a 
disease of childhood; the greatest number of cases 
occur between the second and the ninth year. 
There is not much danger of widespread epi- 
demics nowadays because the laws that require 
physicians to report all cases to the local health 
authorities are stringent and generally well en- 
forced. The greatest danger is in crowded tene- 
ments, where it is almost impossible to isolate 
contagious cases effectively. When the condi- 
tions at home make it impossible to handle the 
case without danger to others, the patient must be 
removed to a hospital for infectious diseases. 

Do not forget that there may still be danger to 
others long after the child himself has recovered 
from the disease, either from the germs, which he 
may carry in his nose or throat for a long time, or 
in the flakes of skin that the body throws off 
when it “peels,” after the fever and the eruption 
have subsided. 
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HELEN, THE UNRECEIVING. 
; ELEN Morris was preparing to go 
away for the summer. She was 


busily packing her trunk, and her 
friend Molly was hovering round wist- 
fully eager to help. 
“What can I do?” she asked, 
“Nothing,” replied Helen, “except to sit down 
and be company.” 

Molly obeyed, for she had learned not to inter- 
fere with Helen’s plans. 

Presently Mrs. Morris came in. It was to be 
Helen’s first summer away from home, and the 
coming separation made her mother restless. 

“Daughter,” she said with eager solicitude, 
“‘what shall I get for your lunch on the train?” 

“Nothing,” replied Helen. “There will be a 
dining car.” 

“T have a mince pie and some jelly rolls, and I 
could make you some nice sandwiches,” persisted 
her mother. 

“Don’t bother,” said Helen. “Just sit down 
and rest. You know, mother, I don’t care for cold 
lunches anyway.” 

Just before the trunk was closed Margaret came 
in with a blue silk dress over her arm. 

“I want you to take this, sister,” she said. “I 
am sure I shall not need it at all, and it fits you 
better than it does me.” 

“OQ Margaret, I couldn’t think of taking your 
best dress! I shall get along very well with what 
I have.” 

Fourteen-year-old Bob, who adored his grown-up 
cousin, drove Helen to the station in her dogeart. 

“Let me check your trunk?” he offered with a 
manly feeling of responsibility. 

“Oh, no!” said Helen with alaugh. “I wouldn’t 
trust my trunk to anyone. I’ll attend to it. 

“‘Now, Bob,” she said as the train came in sight, 
“don’t forget to tell Margaret to look on my table. 
Ileft a little surprise for her. Give this to 
mother, and tell Molly she’ll hear from me soon. 
As for you,’—she looked at him with an antici- 
patcry twinkle,—‘‘do you know what I am going 
to do for you? I’m going to give you Princess 
Bess for the whole summer. None of the others 
need her, and you can ride and drive every day.” 
Helen felt happy as she boarded the train. Bob’s 





grip of her hand, the sudden eager joy in his eyes, | 


his awkward effort to express his thanks, gave her 
a pleasant sense of being thoughtfully generous. 
And how Margaret would exclaim over the brace- 
let she had bought for her; and how her patient, 
gentle mother would be touched by the gift she 
had sent back from the station! 

Helen spent the summer with Mrs. Wales, a dis- 
tant relative who had a summer home high up in 
the Rockies. She enjoyed every day of it. One 
whole week she spent in making pictures for 
Molly. She got snapshots of the aspens by the 
stream in the cafion; she made some fine pictures 





of Long’s Peak and the snow-capped range run- 
ning south. She spent two whole days patiently 
hiding in the pines to get a picture of a wild ante- 
lope, for Molly loved animal pictures. 

One morning she sat on the veranda that over- 
looked the cafion and that gave a glimpse of the 
mountain ranges to the south. She was singing 


| as she sewed. Mrs. Wales joined her. 


“What are you making, Helen?” she asked. 

“T am making a balsam pillow for mother” ; and 
Helen’s eyes shone with happy affection. “I went 
out and gathered the needles yesterday myself. 
Tom wanted to get them for me, but I wouldn’t 
let him. I like to do things myself.” 

‘*How selfish!” Mrs. Wales’s tone was serious. 

“Selfish?” Helen wheeled on her. “Selfish not 
to put anyone to trouble on your account?” 

“Do you enjoy making that pillow for your 
mother?” 

“Why, of course. I’m never happier than when 
I’m doing something for mother.” 

“You spoke about letting Bob have your horse, 
and how much you enjoyed his pleasure.” 

“Ves.” 

“And you had a delightful week making pic- 
tures for your friend?” 

“T love to do things for Molly. She appreciates 
them so!” Helen was growing thoughtful. 

“Don’t you suppose,” suggested Mrs. Wales, 
“that if it gives you joy to do things for others, it 
might give them pleasure to do things for you?” 

Instantly there flashed into Helen’s mind the 
look of disappointment in her mother’s face, in 
Margaret’s, in Molly’s, when they had tried to help 
her and she had refused. She was not saving 
them trouble; only hurting them. They and many 
others had wanted to do things for her—even as 
she wanted to do things for them. 

“You see, dear,” added Mrs. Wales, ‘‘just be- 
cause it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
the unreceiving may be as cruelly selfish as the 
ungiving.” 
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A FORGOTTEN GREAT MAN. 


OW many readers of The Companion have 
H ever heard the name of Gen. Timothy Rug- 
gles? Probably very few indeed; and yet 
it was believed in his own day—which was the era 
of our Revolution—that had General Ruggles re- 
mained true to the patriot cause, he would have 
had at least as good a chance as Washington to be 
chosen the commander of the colonial armies. 

He was a natural leader in the civil and military 
affairs of the colonies. He was president of the 
Stamp Act Congress, which assembled in New 
York City in 1765, and at that very time he was 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Worcester County, Massachusetts, having been 
promoted from the bar where he had only one 
worthy rival—James Otis. 

General Ruggles was also the chief military 
figure of the northern colonies; he served four 
years in the French and Indian War, and rose to 
the rank of brigadier general. He was a colonel 
at Crown Point and second in command at the 
Battle of Lake George. He commanded a brigade 
in Lord Amherst’s expedition against Montreal. 

He was famous for his daring and skill, espe- 
cially in the command of Indian troops, and for 
his ability as a drill master. The very men who 
fought at Lexington and Bunker Hill had been 
trained by Ruggles on northern fields. 

In the events of that stormy period Ruggles 
remained a patriot up to the actual scene of the 
Stamp Act Congress. At the end of the third 
day’s deliberations, when the protest to His 
Majesty George III had been drawn up, he re- 
fused to sign, and laying down his gavel of office 
left the hall. That was one of the dramatic 
events of the period, and for it he was reprimanded 
by the General Court of Massachusetts. 

Ruggles was several times mobbed on his way 
home to Hardwick, Massachusetts, where he had 
a great estate; but he was not a man to be fright- 
ened by demonstrations of that sort. His faith- 
fulness to the crown was soon rewarded with his 
appointment as a member of the King’s Man- 
damus Council. When Boston was taken by the 
colonists in 1776 he decided to leave Massachu- 
setts, and he received a grant of ten thousand 
acres of the best land in Nova Scotia. He removed 
to that colony and started a model farm on the 
site of what is now the town of Wilmot. He lived 
to the ripe old age of eighty-four. 

General Ruggles never took spirits in his life, 
and is said to have been virtually a vegetarian. 
He was a man of commanding stature and pres- 
ence, and on his splendid estate at Hardwick he 
dispensed the old-fashioned, open-handed hospi- 
tality of an English country gentleman. All 
strangers were welcomed to his home, and his 
entertainments were among the great social events 
of the colonial period. A great lover of horses, 
he kept a large stud of hunters with dogs for 
hunting, and he-was for his time a farmer and a 
stock breeder of unusual progressiveness and 
intelligence. ‘ 

* & 


RESOURCEFUL. 


SOUTHERN lady who has met with financial 
A reverses recently moved to the country in 
order to economize. She engaged a little 
colored boy in the neighborhood to assist her at 
odd times about the house. Sam was so much 
pleased with his employment that he was anxious 
to become a permanent member of the little 
household. 

“Mis’ Alice,” he began one day, “don’t you-all 
ever git skeered in dis big house, jus’ by yousef?” 

“Why, yes, Sam,” the lady admitted, “it is 
lonely at times. I have thought of having some 
one about when my husband has to be away.” 

“Well,” ventured Sam again, “I jus’ thought 
you might like to know dat I’s a candidate fo’ de 
position ob protector in case you should decide to 
employ some one.” 

‘“‘Why, Sam,” asked the lady, laughing, “what 
could you do to help me if robbers happened to 
break in some dark night?” 

Sam was puzzled for a moment, but presently 
he had an inspiration. 

“Well, Mis’ Alice,” he said proudly, ‘“‘dah’s one 
thing dat I could do in case you was visited by 
unwelcome intruders: I could light de lantern and 
show you-all which way to run!” 


® © 


A TREAT IN STORE FOR THE 
BOARDERS. 


a8 A,” queried the small daughter. of the 
boarding-house keeper, “what shall I do 
with these basting threads?” 
“Give them to me and I will stir them into the 
frosting for the cocoanut cake,’’ said her mother. 
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A GOOD CHANGE 
A CHANGE OF FOOD WORKS WONDERS. 


Wrong food and drink cause a lot of trouble in 
this world. To change is first aid when a person 
is ill, particularly from stomach and nervous 
troubles. As an illustration: A lady in Missouri 
was brought around to health again by leaving off 
coffee and some articles of food that did not agree 
with her. 

She says: 

“For a number of years I suffered with stomach 
and bowel trouble which kept getting worse until 
I was ill most of the time. About four years ago 
I left off coffee and began using Postum. My 
stomach and bowels improved right along, but I 
was so reduced in flesh and so nervous that the 
least thing would overcome me. 

“Then I changed my food and began using 
Grape-Nuts in addition to Postum. I lived on 
these two principally for about four months. Day 
by day I gained in flesh and strength until the 
nervous trouble had disappeared. I feel that I 
owe my health to Postum and Grape-Nuts. 

“Husband was troubled, for a long time, with 
occasional cramps, and slept badly. Finally I 
prevailed upon him to leave off coffee and take 
Postum. After he tried Postum for a few days he 
found that he could sleep and that his cramps dis- 
appeared. He never went back to coffee.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15¢ and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder — dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30¢ and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason”’ for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


Bailey’s Elastic Hose 


Made of Stout Silk, Fine Silk, Linen and 
Cotton. State Which Kind is Wanted. 
We sell only the best goods made. No 
better stockings can be bought at an: 
rice. Di ons for Measuring.— 
ive the exact size of the limb ; we allow 
» for pressure. Measure around the limb 
accurately with a tape measure, at the 
ints corresponding with the dotted 
lines on cut, and place the number of 
F inches around opposite the dotted lines. 
Be sure to give exact length. In hose to 
3 ‘© above the knee, give length from 
ottom of foot to number 5 and from 
number 5 to as high as it is wanted to 
go. Do not use any liniment or salve 
on limb; it will kill the rubber. 


We make TO ORDER only, and therefore 








every stoc is PRES A most im- 
po: t rubber of any kind and 
especially so Cotton or 


SENT POSTPAID. Stout or Fine Silk” Linen 
Thigh Hose from Oto8.. . $7.50 $5.50 
Half Thigh Hose from Oto? 6.50 4.50 
Knee Hose from 0 to 6 


f 7 + « 475 3.50 
Garter Hose fromOto4 .. 2.75 1.75 
Leggins from 2 to4 ose S00 1.25 
Knee Capsfrom4to6... 2.00 1.25 
AnkletsfromOto2 .... 2.00 1.25 


Seamless Elastic Hose 


are made from the best materials and woven without 
seams. They are more comfortable than the regular 
style and only a little more expensive. % 
Linen Silk Linen Silk 
Anklets $1.75 $2.50 Garter Hose $2.25 $4.00 
Knee Caps 1.75 2.50 KneeHose 4.00 6.00 
Leggins 1.75 2.50 ThighHose 6.50 8.50 


BAILEY RUBBER CO., Dept. Y, 22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers and Patentees—Everything in Rubber Goods 
100-Page Illustrated Catalogue FREE 















































= Hosi High 
— Un Srwear Values 
We Have Helped More Than 9 
done. “Set World's ar Hosiery and iKlean‘Kenit Underwear in 
town. No experience is 
show you how to make money in an easy, congeni tab! 
way. Weare ty here. Our adve i maken sales 
te catalog tells whole story 
sere 900 BAY CITY. MICH. 
ai 
The Most Brilliant 
Flower in your 
Garden this Year 


This grand Canna introduced 
by us three years ago is now 
universally recognized as the 
. Best Scarlet Green-leaved 
Variety in existence. 
FIREBI You won’t have to go out to 
~ineeg: our nearest public park 
to admire it when you have it in your own garden. 
Price 3 for $1; Each 35c. Prepaid with Catalog. 
Gladiolus Bulblets “Kenwood” Mixture 25 pre- 
id for 20c. with 160 page catalog, Bulbs, Seeds, 
lants. “Special Gladiolus List” mailed FREE. 













cuicagco ©=VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE new yor 
31-33 W. RanpowPn Sr. 43 Banouy St. 
Free for Testing 
A ©! EV) 





get 
THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 770, Osage, lowa. 











Wet Nights 
Sones Oe 


OU'RE liable to catch a 

cold during rainy, foggy 
or chilly weather, or coming 
out of heated theatres, dance- 
halls, trains, street cars, etc. 


Never be without S. B. Cough 
Drops during Winter and 
Spring. They relieve colds, 
coughs, hoarseness, sore throat, 
etc. They’re far better than 
medicine. Mighty toothsome 
as well. Take one o’ bedtime 
to loosen the phlegm. 


SMITH 
BROTHERS’ 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Containing Only Pure Cane Sugar and 
Pure Medicinal Oils 


SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 
Your Grandpa Knows Us 


Makers of S. B. 
Chewing Gum 
and Lasses Kisses 

















is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil. It oils 
the bearings exactly right and makes them 
run about 100 times easier. 3-in-One won’t 
collect dirt, gum and hurt your wheels like 
inferior greasy oils. 3-in-One cleans and pol- 
se all metal parts, and absolutely prevents 
rust. 

Always use 3-in-One on every part of your 
gun, just like any sportsman. Every gunner 
will tell you it’s the only oil on earth. Try 
3-in-One also on your ice and roller skates, 
fishing reel, golf clubs, scroll saw, camera, 

rinting press, magic lantern and every tool 
in_your tool chest. A few drops of 3-in-One 
will preserve and keep pliable your catcher’s 
gloves; also prevent rust on your mask. 


Write this very day for a gener- 
FREE—=~:: free sample and the helpful 

3-in-One Dictionary. Both free 
to live boys. Get yours now / 


3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and 
general stores, in 3-sive bottles: 10c, 25c, 50c. 
Also in patent Handy Oil Cans, 3% ozs., 25c. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


42 AIS. Broadway, New York City 





Deafness 






Pe 
Mastered ; 


The day of imperfect is 

hearing is past. Science rivals naturein the mar- 
velous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, “‘Intensitone’’ model 
—the world’s greatest hearing device. It transmits 
sound without blur. Write today for our 15 days’ free trial offer. 


Perfect Aid to Hea 
The Mears is a known scientific instrument 
for the deaf. It marvelously covers 96 degrees 
sound, every range of tone of the human ear. 


Wi Free Book ur free bookisa high- 
—— -——+ 
fj = 
[Book 





ly valuable treaties oa 

Write for i 
Geese ies geste test 
MEARS EAR PHONE CO., Inc., 
Dept. 2382 45 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
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Great Introductory Offer 


Introducing Our New Sewing Machine 
Styles for Spring, 1916 
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THE NEW 
STYLE No. 3 
Automatic Drop Head and 
Lift, 7 Drawers 
One of the beautiful new 


swell-front designs with 
solid-side drawer casings. 








Has all the most modern 
improvements and attach- 
ments, including the won- 
derful Automatic Plate- 
Tension Release. 


~ 
ay «> 
-_ > - % 


Warranted for 25 years. 








E open the spring season of 1916 with the most advanced types of Sewing Machines 
yet presented in our long history of producing high-grade machines for family use at 
Factory-to-Home prices. Our catalogue shows five high-grade styles, alike in quality but 
differing in design of woodwork. Among these styles we announce the advent of our 
Electric New Companion with its wonderful footplate control, the greatest labor-saver yet 


devised for the sewing room, and the first Electric Sewing Machine to be offered at Factory- 
to-Home prices. 


The space on this page is manifestly inadequate for detailed description of our Sewing 
Machines. This can best be given in our illustrated booklet, which tells also how we 

| produce these high-grade machines, guarantee them for twenty-five years, pay the freight 
charges to your freight station, and sell at very low prices. 





























IF YOU NEED A NEW SEWING 
' SEND A POSTAL, OR USE THIS FORM 
O introduce our new styles, we will send to each et gene: 
person who applies at once for our free descriptive — 
Sewing Machine Booklet, a coupon order blank good for 
| one 3-quart Aluminum Berlin Kettle, value $1.10, to be a eel : 
a ve a yaw a rg the purchase of a New machine abana so rather 
anio wing ac e. to know more about the New Com- 
The coupon will be sent only to those who apply for Sn. TSE AONE ee pee 
tA rane : - m d descripti , 
our descriptive booklet within the next thirty days. Write posse Sechenn 
to-day—or fill out and send the application form, printed Aluminum Berlin Kettle, to be given 
herewith, if more convenient free in connection with the purchase 
? x of one of your machines, 
| | Address SEWING MACHINE DEPARTMENT Name ....... 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, St. Address 
3-Quart Aluminum Berlin Kettle 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion Tn Value $1.10 
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The Third Partner 
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| Reed and Wight | cepa ed | 
j are in business | pe = ailing | 


together — 


uccessfully | 















































difficulty at din- 
} ner. Reed makes 
| a discovery 
































| ea ht explains. 
is 

/ unchewed food 

| causes indigestion 


| soft food fails | 


| At Reeds suggest- 
ion Wright has 
his teeth put 


in good order 























| By his dentists 
advice Wright 
takes care of his 
teeth with Col- 
gates Ribbon 


Dental Cream 
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| Passed by the | 


| National Board | 
] of Common Sense | 
as the efficient | 
} and delicious |} 


1 dentifrice 
hs J} fisoe ~ 1915 






















It is Wright's 
| idea that they 

} admit asa_ } 
| third partner 






































You too should make 
a partner of 


For sale where you 
buy other “Colgate 
Comforts" — or 
send 4 cents in ® 
stamps for a gen- 
erous trial tube. 
COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


















Dept. 25 


199 Fulton St, New York \ : | and get a higher rating in | 
a an Good Teeth-Good Health 













